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N last week's paper we 

gave a beauttful type of the 
French Coach horse; this 
week we show one of the finest 
Percheron stallions in Amer- 
tca—Coco 42070—owned by 
McLaughlin Bros., Colum- 
bus, Ohto. We need more 
Percherons tn the South. An 
article on page 2 emphasizes 
thetr value. Says Dr. Tait 
Butler: “For the breeding 
of farm work stock, my first 
choice for sire would be a 
properly selected, medium 
sized Percheron.” As to how 
the breed has been developed 
McLaughlin Bros. say: “Re- 
liable authorities trace the 
origin of the Percheron stock 
back beyond the crusades. 
Since then, by subsidies and 
prizes, the French govern- 
ment has-encouraged in eve- 
ry possible way the breeding 
of Percheron horses. It has 
done much to secure that 
combination of strength, en- 
durance, activity and docil- 
tty for which the breed ts so 
noted, and which has placed 
it in the front rank of excel- 
lence among draft breeds 
of the world. The Percheron 
ts the king of draft horses, 


located here. 





and par excellence the breed for moving heavy weight with great activity.” 


COCO 42070: A MAGNIFICENT TYPE OF THE DRAFT HORSE. 





This should be a hard horse to beat in any show ring.” 


Mr. Sidney Johnson, who ts writing a series of horsé 
articles yor us, comments on the strong fotnts of Coco as follows: ‘Note (1) the head carried well up; (2) the well arched top line 
of the neck; (3) the straight underline of the neck; (4) the powerful sloping shoulder ; (5) the short back ; (6) the long underbody,; 
(7) long croup ; (8) the flat cannon bones, and (9) the powerful hind quarters—these are exquisite: the drive power of a horse ts 
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WHAT ARE YOU DOING TO MAKE YOUR DIRT 
ROAD BETTER? 


We are printing on page 15 of this issue an ar- 
ticle from the United States Office of Public Roads 
giving some valuable suggestions about the best 
ways of making your dirt roads better. A ma- 
cadam road is better, but do not neglect your 
every-day dirt road because you haven’t a better 
kind. You can make a better kind without the 
macadam. 

Grade the roads you have. It is a great waste 
of horsepower to lift your loads straight up the 
hill and then down again, when a little grading 
of the route would take you around the hill on a 
good level road that is no longer than the up- 
and-down one. 

Then drain your road-bed. Water is an enemy 
to your roads; and when they are too steep they 
fall an easy prey to washing, and when level and 
poorly drained; they fall an easy prey to the 
mud-mixing narrow tires. Use the scraper and 
grader and drag, give your road a route that has 
some regard for your faithful horse, then drain 
it and drag it with the cheap and handy split log 
drag and you can certainly make your dirt road 
a great deal better. 





COTTON OROP OF 1907 11,261,163 BALMS. 


The final census report of the cotton crop of 
1907, issued March 20th, shows the total to be 
11,261,163 bales, against 13,305,265 bales in 
1906, and 10,725,602 in 1905. 

By States the figures are as follows: Alabama, 
1,126,028; Arkansas, 760,162; Florida, 57.516; 
Georgia, 1,891,000; Kansas, 34; Kentucky, 4,205; 
Louisiana, 676,823; Mississippi, ,1,464,207; Mis- 
souri, 35,997; New Mexico, 447; North Carolina, 
648,517; Oklahoma, 864,160; South Carolina. 1,- 
175,375; Tennessee, 274,536; Texas, 2,271,724; 
Virginia, 9,486. Kentucky’s total includes linters 
of establishments in Illinois and in Virginia. 

Hester’s report of the market movements gives 
only 4,000,000 bales in sight at present against 
5,000,000 bales at the same date last year. 





Oh, yes, you got some money when you sold 
that bale or two of cotton—but how much of it 
was clear profit? Wouldn’t the same outlay of 
toil and money for plowing and planting, and fer- 
tilizing, and cultivating, and gathering, and: mar- 
keting yielded you more clear profit if you had 
devoted them to some other erop? 
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We Ought to Have More Percherons. 





They Suit the South, and it is Cheap Labor and Light Horsepower, Not the Southern Climate, 
That Makes Poor Farming. 


Messrs. Editors: Your enterprising inquirer 
did exactly right in bringing his Percheron mares 
down from the North. Seeing Northern men moy- 
ing into this country with their big mares and 
observing their success with them, tempted me to 
go North in the winter of 1906 and buy some 
four and five-year-old grade Percheron mares 
weighing twelve to fourteen hundred pounds. 
They were put to work and have been kept at 
it. Not one has ever been sick or out of condi- 
tion. They have stood the work as well as the 
mules, and are bringing me colts besides. 

One mare taken out of the plow Wednesday 
at noon foaled a fine colt Sunday morning. ° Af- 
ter two weeks of rest she will be put back to the 
plow. We have had considerable experience 
breeding and working horses on this place, and 
have never seen any ill effects of change of cli- 
mate, in the trotting, the pacing, or the draft 
breeds of stock. I hope my experience will give 
some comfort to your subscriber. 

CLARENDON DAVIS. 

Huntsville, Ala. 


Editorial Comment: Such testimony is valu- 
able in helping to dispel some of the fog sur- 
rounding commonly accepted. theories of what 
ean’t be done in the South. If the other South- 
ern States could have as many immigrants from 
the North in proportion to the population as 
Texas has had, there is little doubt that there 
would have resulted an exchange of ideas about 
many farm problems and that in the main the 
best ideas would have survived elsewhere as they 
have in Texas; and that the other Southern States 
would have profited as much by it. 

& 

Prudent Care Needed by Big Horses.—With 
the exceptions of a difference in soils and the 
best seasons for planting crops, harvesting them, 
etc., there is less difference between the North 
and the South from a farmer’s standpoint than is 
generally believed. Of course some crops are 
suited to one section and unsuited to the other; 
but the way that field work should be done is 
rather similar all over the country, as large as 
it is. It takes a big horse to pull a big load or a 
big plow in the South, for the same reason that 
it does elsewhere. With good treatment, the 
big horse will do in the South about whac it 
would do elsewhere with good treatment. As a 
matter of fact, it gets hotter in Illinois than it 
does in Alabama, though this is contrary to the 
usual belief. The Gulf States have a longer pe- 
riod of warm weather, but the thermometer does 
not go so high. The records of the weather 
bureau from year to year show this conclusively. 
But no man with a heavy horse would expect it 
to go on the road and travel fast on a hot day, in 
any section, if the man had horse sense. In try- 
ing to make a heavy horse do that in the South, 
aman can easily get convinced that a heavy ani- 
mal is not suited to the South; but that does not 
prove anything but that such a man attempted 
something foolish. 

& 

A Good Habit the Northerner Has.—While 
comparing the North and the South, we may go 
farther, and say’that Northern workmen work 
harder than Southern workmen, because the 
Northerner in his native section could not do 
anything else. There was no cheap labor to do 
work for him. It was work or starve. Work be- 
came a habit. When the Northerner moves to 
the South he can still work hard, because he 
has such a habit fifixed on him. True, some of 
them get the idea that it is cheaper to hire work 
done than it is to do it themselves; but that kind 
does not last. After unusual opportunity to ob- 
serve how these matters have worked out along 
a stretch of country that covers over half the 
Gulf coast, there is no hesitation in making the 
foregoing statements, without fear of their being 





seriously contradicted by those who have had 
equal opportunity to make like observations. 
& 

More Faith Needed in Our Possibilities.—Men 
can work in the South like men work in the 
North; and if an unusually kind nature and 
cheap labor had not spoiled them, they would be 
working in the South to-day as men work in the 
North. They would also be more inclined to 
think that heavy horses in the South can be 
worked with success. What we are in the habit 
of doing and what we are used to seeing appeals 
to us as being. the right thing, and sometimes 
as the only right thing. We are creatures of 
habit; and if the South had had some handicap 
like the North’s being frozen up one-third of 
every year for generations, the Southern people 
would have had to dig so hard to make a living 
that the habit of working industriously in per-~ 
son—not by proxy—would be firmly fixed. From 
very necessity, the work would have been done in 
a@ more economical way. Work stock weighing 
more than a yearling steer would have become a 
part of the forces involved in doing work more 
economically. If Southerners would believe more 
in the South and in what can be done in the 
South, they would accomplish more; the South 
would take the high position nature prepared 
her to hold. A happy change is in progress; and 
it is due mostly to a change of mind, to a con- 
viction that better things ‘are possible and to a 
firm determination:tc do them. 

CHAS. M. SCHERER. 





“SOUTHERN CHUNKS”—BUT THEY ARE IM- 
PROVING. 


“That a happy change is in progress’ in the 
South, as Editor Scherer says in concluding his 
article on this page, is an encouraging observa- 
tion that is supported by some very pleasing 
semi-statistical evidence which comes from IIli- 
nois. Bulletin No. 122 of the Illinois Experiment 
Station, just issued, is devoted to ‘‘Horses’’ of 
market classes, and in describing the various 
types and the demand for them makes the follow- 
ing interesting comment: 

“Southern Chunks, or as they are termed in 
some markets ‘Southern horses,’ or ‘Southerns.’ 
are small horses that are bought by dealers for 
the Southern markets, many of them going to 
Memphis, Tenn., Jacksonville, Fla., Atlanta, Ga., 
Richmond, and Norfolk, and other large South- 
ern towns. They are used by Southern planters 
for tilling their lands and for driving and riding. 
The Southern farmer does not cultivate deeply 
and the soils are light, consequently’ he does no. 
require very large horses; however, each year 
the trend of the market is for larger horses for 
this trade.” : 

This is one of the signs of the times which in- 
dicates that the revolution in Southern agricul- 
ture is acquiring some speed. The Southern 
farmer may not ‘‘cultivate deeply,” for he is try- 
ing to learn shallow cultivation, but he is learn- 
ing to plow deep and to use more farm machin- 
ery—facts which explain in part, we are sure, 
why ‘‘each year the trend of the market is fox 
larger horses” instead of “chunks” for the 
Southern trade. 





Strive to get a good stand. All your careful 
preparing, and good cultivation, and heavy fer- 
tilizing, and all the sunshine and showers and 
gently distilling dews cannot make corn and cot- 
ton grow on stalks that are not there. Pre- 
pare your seed-bed well, be sure your seed 
are pure, sound and strong, and then plant them 
the proper distance and depth. In this way you 
will at least be trying to do a good farmer’s part 
in securing a good stand. 





PRACTICAL HEALTH TALKS TO FARMERS. 
Dr. H. F. Freeman is best known to our read- 
ers as a writer on farm subjects, but he is 2 
good doctor as well as a good farmer—as we 
have had one or two excellent articles to prove. 
Consequently it gives us unusual pleasure to an- 
nounce that Dr. Freeman has consented to write 
for us a series of “Practical Health Talks to 





DR. H. F. FREEMAN. 


Farmers,” which we have no doubt will form 
one of the most useful and popular features ever 
carried in The Progressive Farmer. Among 
the subjects discussed will be the following: 


Consumption: The great white plague and how 
to deal with it. 

Pneumonia and Colds: How to avoid them 
this winter. 

Digging Your Grave With Your Teeth: Some 
Suggestions as to what ought and what ought not 
to be eaten. 

Does Moderate Drinking Hurt You?—tThe plain 
truth about temperance. 

Delusions and Superstitions: Some common 
fallacies about health and medicine and the harm 
they do. z : 

The Family Medicine Chest: The remedies I 
would have in it and the use I would make of 
them. 

An Ounce of Prevention: Some rules for keep- 
ing health while you have it. 

Infectious and Contagious Diseases: How far 
one may go in safety, and -the rules for prevent- 
ing their spread. ° : 


Where Death Lurks: In the water supply, bad - 


drainage, etc. 


Babies and Children: Some common mistakes 
in their management. 


Patent Medicines: The great American fraud. 





WE TAKE NONE BUT RELIABLE ADVERTIS- 
ERS. 


Messrs. Editors: I wish to order a vehicle from 
The Spotless Company, Richmond, Va., and wish 
to know if you think it perfectly safe to send cash 
with order. Please answer on enclosed card. I 
write you because I saw advertisement in your pa- 
per. A. J. SUTTON. 


The fact that Mr. Sutton saw. the advertisement 
in our paper is proof enough that we regard it as 
absolutely safe to send cash with order. It is al- 
ways a waste of time to write us to ask if we re- 
gard a Progressive Farmer advertiser as reliable. 
We reject thousands of dollars worth of business 
every year that other popular papers take just be- 
cause we do not regard it as trustworthy, and no 
firm can be represented in our columns if any 
well-grounded complaint against it has ever been 
brought to our attention. 





Mr. Average Farmer, you are paying more mud 
tax, on account of poor roads, than the other 
kind of tax you complain so much about. Talk it 
over with your neighbors and try to get better 
roads along the highway you have to travel regu- 
larly. Do not be too timid to go with it to those 
whose business it is to see that the roads are 
made good and kept good. 
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You Must Spray if You Want Fruit. 


In This Way Alone, Says Dr. Freeman, Can We Expect the Old-Time 
Crops of Fine Fruit—Some Practical Hints on Killing Orchard Pests. 


Messrs. Editors:—I am so thor- 
oughly convinced of the importance 
of spraying fruit trees I wish to 
tell some of my own experiences, 
hoping to induce others to try it. 
I think every one now knows that 
there is something which keeps us 
from having fine, smooth fruit, as 
in old times. 


The Trouble. 


Most people think the cold weath- 
er in the spring kills the fruit in the 
sap. or after the bloom drops off. 
I do not think this is true. It is not 
often that the.cold kills fruit, 
though it did kill a fine crop for me 
last spring. That cold Sunday night 
killed outright one of the finest 
peach crops I ever had. This crop 
was killed by the cold, I am sure. 
Because of this, we did not spray 
last year. 


Why Your Fruit is Scarce and 
Knotty. 


Now the trouble with your fruit 
crop is the bugs. All you have to 
do to see that this is true is to close- 
ly observe your fruit this spring. 
When you get up of mornings, after 
the blooms drop off, go out to your 
orchard and closely examine the 
fruit. You will find a small fresh 
cut in it, and if you have not much 
fruit you will find nearly every 
little peach or apple cut or bit by 
these little pests. This is why your 
fruit falls off and why that which 
does not drop off is small and knotty 
and worthless. 


You Can Bring About a Change. 


Now we do know by actual ex- 
perience this condition can be chang- 
ed and the old time, large, smooth, 
and abundant crop can. be had. 
Every time I have sprayed once be- 
fore blooming and two or _ three 
times after the blooms fall, I have 
had the desired effect. When I have 
failed to spray, from some cause or 
other I have failed every time to 
get a crop. These pests, every one 
will admit, are here and they must 


™ be destroyed before we can have 


good fruit again. So don’t cut your 
fruit trees down, but cut and prune 
them back more than you ever have; 
then go to spraying and you will en- 
joy having the old-time peach or- 
chards and apple orchards. 


How to Spray Your Orchard, 


We have gone over and got out 
the borers and sprayed the first time, 
also put the ashes around the peach 
trees. We have everything ready 
for the next spraying and aim to do 
plenty of it this year as the peaches 
are blooming freely; and it looks as 
if we will have plenty of fruit. We 
have a thirty-gallon barrel tank and 
a splendid sprayer, such as is recom- 
mended by Mr. Franklin Sherman. 
Put this barrel in a dump cart, and 
with one man to drive and do the 
pumping and another to do _ the 
spraying, you.can spray several hun- 
dred trees in the day. 

We have some eighty pounds of 
lime slacked into a putty now, which 
will give but little trouble when we 
wish to spray trees or anything else. 

We shall spray our chicken houses 
and stables with Bordeaux Mixture, 
with the proper amount of creso dip, 
this season. 


Spray Your Apple Trees at Once. 


It is too late for the first spraying 
now of peach trees, but if you will 
write now to the Experiment Station 
at West Raleigh and get the bulletin 
on spraying and spraying apparatus, 
you can spray your apple trees be- 
fore they bloom. Then you will be 





in fix for the first spraying after the 
blooms fall. My friends, without 
this much done to your fruit trees, 
you will look in yain for a nice, old- 
time fruit crop. 


Take Your Shotgun to the Cater- 
pillar. 


This spraying will not kill the 
Caterpillar and I am glad it will not, 
for we want to have the sport and 
fun in killing them. How? Why 
just load up a lot of shells with half 
powder loads and no shot. Fill your 
pockets with these shells; now load 
your gun and hold it within 8 or 10 
inches of the nest, pull the trigger, 
and the work is done. If you want 
to have a little sport and destroy 
every caterpillar on the ranch, just 
try this plan on the first that come, 
and you will be so pleased you will 
go over to your neighbors and shoot 
his for him before he finds out the 
plan. 

Do you want fruit? Then spray. 

H. F. FREEMAN. 

Johnston Co., N. C. 





Growing Cowpeas for the Seed. 


Messrs. Editors: Please tell me 
what variety of cowpeas to plant for 
an early crop, name the best bearing 
varieties, time for planting each, and 
time for maturing. I want to be 
picking_peas all the year. 

J. W. HADDON. 


Editorial Answer: When peas are 
intended for the main crop, plant 
them about two weeks after the usu- 
al corn planting time. Since the 
crop is to be raised especially for 
the peas, picking can be done with 
greater ease if the planting is done 
in drills. The yield of peas will also 
be larger when a moderate amount 
of seed is sown and there is more 
space, light and air between the 
vines. Planting in drills calls for less 
seed also. One to two pecks of seed 
in drills thirty inches apart will be 
sufficient. . One or two cultivations 
will make a larger yield of hay, but 
some seasons cultivation might pro- 
long the growth so much that the 
seed would be slow in ripening. The 
Whippoorwill variety is unexcelled, 
and will require about seventy-five 
days to mature. It may be desirable 
to plant at different times to make it 
easier to pick the seed seasonably. 
Some of the crop could be grown be- 
tween corn rows. The land on which 
the peas were the only crop could 
wisely be sown in oats in the, fall. 
The pea crop wouid greatly increase 
the yield of the oats; and if the oats 
are planted in the way they should 
be for fall seeding, little fear need 
be entertained about their winter 
killing. Oats and vetch would be a 
combination that would follow the 
pea crop with success this fall, and 
the following crops of whatever 
might be planted would be large. 





Light feeding for a time is one 
of the best remedies for chicks that 
have indigestion. 








Keeps Night’s Milk 
for 
Morning Delivery 


The Champion Milk 
Cooler takes the place emg 
of both strainer and 
cooler—cools milk more 
thoroughly than any 
other method and also 
- aerates it—absolutely re- 
moves the ‘‘cowy’’ taint and animal heat. 

Aerating is as necessary as cooling and the 


Champion 
Milk Cooler Aerator 


cools, strains and aerates milk in one o 












Moral—Buy a Simple Machine. 


No cream separators made are more 


right working and valuable to their 
easily cleaned than the two simple, 


owners. 


— to a trace; that is, they 
get all the butter fat down to the 
thousandth part. 

Their wonderful simplicity makes 
them most durable. One of the prin- 
cipal reasons why they are so popular 
with users is that it is almost impos- 
sible for them to get out of order. 

The Dairymaid is a chain driven 
machine. The Bluebell is driven by 
simple gearing. 

If you need a cream harvester, call 
on any International local agent and 
talk the matter over with him. He 
will supply you with catalogs and full 
particulars. Or, if you prefer, write 
direct to the Home Office. You will 
be interested in securing a copy of 
“Development of the Cream Sepa- 
rator” or colored hanger which will 
be mailed on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U, S. A. 
(Incorporated) 


close-skimming I. H. C. cream har- The 


vesters, Dairymaid and Bluebell. 

The two brushes which go with the 
machines, and a pan of hot water, will 
enable you to thoroughly clean your 
separator in short order. 

You can get at every part of the 
bowl and Hawncs with the brush. 

You can’t make too much of the 
matter of cleanliness in using a cream 
separator. It avoids odors and taints. 
It enables you to make high-grade 
products. 

It is the worst kind of a mistake not 
to buy a separator anybody can clean 
easily and quickly. 

The Dairymaid and Bluebell cream 
harvesters are not distinguished 
merely for their easy cleaning. They 
have every requisite to make them 











THE ONE ROLLER-BEARING SPREADER 


There are many spreaders and so-called spreaders. You may wonder 
which one to buy. You dor’t want a machine thut you wiil lay up in the 
sed for go0-Taiver a few months. But there’s «anger of it. We believe 

we can help you to choose wisely. We have 
been over all the ‘** features” of ail the new 
2 spreaders in the twenty-nine years we have 
“ deen evolving 


The Success 


. = spreader. It has always been \the leading 
Roller = } spreader It wasthe gold medal machine at 






Be arin Norfolk 1t coatrols paten:s on the best adapt- 
on wh = ed appliances. It hay tried and discarded 
on Beans : scores of devices tnat proved not to be the best 
and anes It runs at least a horse ligoter than any other 
er Drive, Spreader. 


The Only Completely Roller-bearing Spreader. 


It is practically unbreakable. No other Spreader is so simple, so direct and posi- 
tive in its working,, or so easi'y controlled. e are building fur the whole country. 
and we buil1 it to last—with right care—a farmer’s lifetime. 

Isn't that y.ur kind ofa spreader? Write for cataiugue and get the proof. 


Kemp & Burpee Mfg Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 















UR PNEUMATIC ELEVATOR for handling 
cotton is the best thing ever invented in the 
whole world’s history for t purpose, Your 

cotton should be pom cleaned of leaf, trash and 

dirt. It should put up in neat bales, and the 
machinery should be the simplest and easiest to operate. 
We furnish the Pneumatic Elevator under the Murray 

Patents, the Murray Cleaning Feeder and Double Screw 

Press. The outfit does all these things with absolute perfec- 

tion, and it is the simplest made. We build the engine that 

goes with it, and are responsible for the successful, satis 
factory operation of the whole. 


a wena tt LIDDELL CO., Charlotte, N. 6.) 











To consider a <0nt Mane 


NOW IS THE TIME esr 


sition we have to make to those thinking of buying a 
COMPLETE GINNIR G SYSTEM 
We make a specialty of such, including the power—either steam or gaso- 


line. It is to your interest to hear what we have to say. Drop usa card 
and our salesman will call. 


GIBBES MACHINERY CO., Box 60, Columbia, S. C. 


FOR SALE R a Comfortable, Easy, Quick and 

















J. L. CASE THRESHING OUTFIT]. 4 hin srace si 


Only used one season. Good Condition. On 
trucks, Price $175.00 f. o. b. Clio, South Caro- 
lina, Reason for selling—have quit farming. 

J. H. BENNETT, 
Clio, S. C. 





A high grade safety razor for 50c.in coin; 3 
for $1.00 to representatives in all parts of the 
country. Does all a $5.00 safety razor could do. 
Anybody can shave himself with it, but cannot 
cut himself with it. Blade of best razor steel, 
scientifically ground, honed and adjusted. Sent 
to any address, on receipt of price. by mail post 
paid. Addressallordersto Jd, HE. RUE, 

Littleton, N. C, 





—keeps milk 24 to 48 hours 1 aus 
other method of cooling. Sent 

Catalog Free—Write ay 7B, t free 7 wah 
CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO., 17 th 8t., Cortland, N.Y. 














THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise 
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Three Years Experience With Long Staple 





An Average of Something Like a Bale to the Acre That Brought 
From Fourteen to Twenty Cents a Pound, 


Messrs. Editors: I have had so 
many letters asking about long sta- 
ple cotton that I will give my expe- 
rience with the three crops I have 
raised and leave my correspondents 
and your readers to judge for them- 
selves. 

My First Acre. 


I planted my first in 1905, one 
acre. I broadcast sixty-five bushels 
of cottonseed on a pea stubble. When 
ready to plant, I used 600 pounds 
of guano (I mix all my guano) that 
cost me about $30.00 per ton. My 
seed (from Georgia) did not get 
here until May 10th, and grew so 
large (6 to 8 feet) that it did not 
mature. Good judges said I would 
have made 400 to 600 pounds more 
seed cotton if I had planted three 
weeks earlier. Still, I made 740 
pounds of lint cotton, which I sold 
to Mr. A. J. McKinnon (now presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Cotton 
Association) at 15 cents per pound. 
I sold enough of my seed to run the 
proceeds of the acre to over $125.00. 


Seven Acres the Next Year. 


Like most people with these fig- 
ures before us, we would not risk 
but seven acres in 1906. I had cul- 
tivated myself three and a quarter 
acres. I spread 60 bushels of cotton- 
seed per acre on this lot, and put 
400 bushels guano in drill and 400 
between rows later on. I expected, 
with good season, 5 bales on the 
3 1-4 acres, but though planted in 
April, it grew 6 to 8 feet, and the 
frost cut it short 400 to 500 pounds 


‘pounds soda before laying by. 





seéd cotton per acre. So I only got 
one bale per acre, and only one small 
picking before heavy frost. This lot 
was badly stained, and I sold it to 
Mr. McKinnon at 14 cents per pound. 
The other 3 38-4 acres was share. 
crop with my son and a tenant; this 
lot only had 800 pounds meal, acid 
and kainit, except one acre of land 
not so good. On this we put 75 
This 
cotton opened as early as any we 
had; 75 per cent was picked -before 
any frost. This we shipped to Wha- 
ley & Rivers, Charleston, who sold 
it for 18 to 20 cents. 


Twenty-Nine Acres the Third Year. 


Last year (1907) we planted 
twenty-nine acres—19 in Florodara 
and 10 in Florodora & Allen. We 
sold the Florodora, fifteen bales, at 
15 cents, to be delivered as ginned. 
The ten acres of Florodora & Allen 
made eight bales, which we are hold- 
ing, and expect to hold as long as 
we live if prices don’t get better. 

The idea of the cotton crop of the 
world being 4,000,000 bales (or 
about 25 per cent) short, and cot- 
ton down 40 per cent less than ear- 
lier in the season! 

We want to give fair notice to 
Mr. and Mrs. Bear and all the little 
Bears, that we also have a few bales 
of mighty nice short staple, and if 
they want it they will have to pay 
decent prices for it. We raise acres 
of truck, and can sell truck to keep 
it financed until better prices are 
offered. T. B. PACE. 

Robeson Co., N. C. 








Plant Cotton Early and Shallow. 


If Planted Early the Shallow Planting Gives a Better Stand, and it is 
the Early Cotton With a Good Stand That Makes the Big OCrops— 


Why Cotton Died Last Spring. 


Messrs. Editors: Why was it that 
cotton died last spring even after a 
good stand had come up? I will give 
my solution of the trouble. Most of 
the cotton was planted with a sword 
opener and covered with a wheel 
pressing the open furrow at the 
surface. This left the seed in a 
trench, with all sides firmed, so 
there was no loose soil for the roots 
of the young plants to feed on. When 
the cool nights and warm days came, 
it could do nothing but die. 

J. L. HENDERSON. 


Editorial Comment: Wet, cold 
weather after the seed are planted 
may keep the seed from coming up, 
and if they get up may kill the young 
plants, if the planting has been deep. 
In boll weevil territory particularly 
must the depth of planting early cot- 
ton be changed; and the change will 
be good for all sections when plant- 
ing is early. This matter has been 
tested carefully and repeatedly, so 
there can be little doubt as to what 
is best. Plant shallow, very shallow, 
less than an inch. Try to get not 
over one-half or three-quarters of 
an inch deep. Merely cover the 
seed. Deep planting puts the seed 
down where the drainage is poor and 
where the heat from the sun cannot 
reach. The seed bed should be well 
fined—unusually well. It should be 
firm. It would be far better if the 
plowing had been done in fall so the 
seed bed would be solid, so solid that 
most growers would say that it was 
not in fit condition for planting. This 
is to get the seed in contact with 
firm soil, and they should be pressed 
down tightly against it. Hence, a 
wheel running over the seed is help- 
ful. 

This management will help won- 





derfully in getting and keeping a 
stand of early planted cotton; but 
cultivation will aid much. When un- 
favorable weather conditions con- 
tinue long, cultivate shallow while 
the cotton is coming up and repeat 
the cultivation often thereafter, if 
the land can be worked. This dries 
and opens the soil, admits air and 
warmth. Something like a light, 
wood-frame harrow is a good imple- 
ment to use, whether fitted with 
common harrow teeth or “duck 
feet.’”” Such an implement cannot be 
excelled for this particular work. A 
weeder that can be controlled ought 
to do good work, too. This treat- 
ment is especially good for sandy 


land, where it might be concluded it | — 


was not called for so much. 
* * * 


When the seed bed is not firm, it 
will be very difficult to keep from 
planting the seed too deep. The 
seed bed should also be clean. Har- 
row before planting, also before the 
planted seeds come up, and keep 
harrowing thereafter. Have a plant- 
er that can be made to plant shallow. 
Gauge the depth carefully and watch 
it. Press the seed in contact with 
the firm under-soil, so they can get 
moisture from the earth quickly. The 
freer seed are from lint, the better 
the contact between the soil and 
them; and the better they grow. 


* * & 


When a good stand is secured, 
early cotton makes the big crops 
everywhere. Let some of the old 
cotton planters who think there is 
nothing more to be learned about 
cotton raising test this scheme thor- 
oughly this year; and then report 
whether they always knew every- 
thing about cotton raising. Let none 


conclude that, because this is recom- 
mended for early planted cotton, it 
is also recommended for all cotton 
planting. Such an observing man 
as Mr. Henderson can do us all good 
by testing this scheme and reporting 
on it later, if the early planted cot- 





ton has to go through wet, cold 
weather while it is young. Note 
that a harrow covers much ground 
and a field can be got over so rapidly 
that the cultivation can be often re- 
peated. 

CHAS. M. SCHERER. 








Messrs. Editors: Your readers are 
indeed fortunate in being able to 
learn the valuable lesson you teach 
in your aricle of March 19th, ‘“‘When 
Cotton Should be Planted Shallow 
and Why.” It cost the farmers of 
Texas years of hard work and un- 
told dollars in lost crops before they 
gained this knowledge. Prof. R. L. 
Bennett, the government expert, now 
stationed at Paris, Texas., whose 
special duty for the past several 
years has been the study of the boll 
weevil and the best ways of making 
cotton in infested territory, is the 
author of an article published by 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture as farmers’ bulletin, No. 
314. It should be read by every 
cotton grower, large or small; and 
will be sent free to any who will 
write to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for it. 

Prof. Bennett gives the results of 
his experiments with cotton planted 
in a firm seed bed and covered so 
shallow as to be covered hardly at 
all, just as recommended by you. 
This system has become very gen- 
eral in Texas and is found to give 
excellent results. In carrying out 
this method of planting, Prof. Ben- 
nett uses a No. 2 Ledbetter One-seed 
planter made in Dallas. With 
this planter, by means of a lever, 
the depth of the opener is so regu- 
lated as to open the drill to the exact 
depth desired. The runner opener 
presses the earth firmly on the bot- 
tom and sides of the seed drill. The 
spoon coverers may be gauged to 
throw just the amount of earth de- 
sired on the seed and the press wheel 
then runs over the drill and packs 
the earth. In addition to the ad- 
vantages of planting as described 
above, this planter separates’ the 
seed and deposits them one at a time 
regular distances apart. No matter 
how thick or how thin it may be set 
to plant, it cannot bunch the seed 
and does not skip. Each plant’s 
standing alone not only saves much 
of the labor of chopping; but having 
room enough to grow in, the plants 
continue to grow though chopping 
may be delayed, and they have the 
strength and the vitality to with- 
stand the cold and rain so often fatal 















‘The FARQUHAR Rake 
SEPARATOR 


Especially adapted for the Southern trade. 
Threshes and cleans all kinds of grain—wheat. 
oats, etc.—perfectl, ‘6 Can be run with small 
steam engines or other light power. Three sizes. 
Biers but substantial and light oe 

Handsome 68- pare catalog of wines, ilers, 
saw-mills and threshers mailed 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., Tork, Pa. 











Shallow Planting Saves Millions In Texas. 


The System is Very General in Texas and Gives Good Results—Do Not 
Neglect the Lesson; Try It in Your Planting This Year. 


to young cotton. This method of 
planting is best at all times; and 
when the boll weevil gets you, it will 
be absolutely necessary, if you would 
continue to raise cotton. 

E. ROSENBAUM. 





Editorial Comment: Weeds taught 
us the value of cultivation; and 
weevils are compelling us to learn 
a few good things about making cot- 
ton, that we should not have learned 
so soon, if it had not been for the 
weevils. None of these things is 
more important than the gain of 
very shallow planting on a firm seed 
bed during the wet and cold period 
of early spring, when a_ vigorous, 
early stand of cotton is desired. 





Your paper fully comes up to my 
requirements in excellence in what 
an agricultural paper should cover. 
There is scarcely any room for im- 
provement, though I would like to 
see more articles on the labor ques- 
tion, which I regard the paramount 
question which confronts the South- 
ern farmer of to-day.—J. R. Block- 
er, bess ioarcary S: G; 


Littl. Scout, . . . $2.25 
Stevens-Maynard, Jr., $3 
Crack Shot, . . $4 
Little Krag, 

Favorite, No. 17, . » 


RIFLES 


Teach the girl 
to do things and 
make her a self- 
reliant woman. 


FREE 
Jase Catalog 


Page 
is just as interesting to 
a girl as to her brother 
or tather, for it’s full of 
out-of-door life and in- 
formation. Send 5 cts. 
for postage. 
If your dealer can’t 
get genuine Stevens for 
you, we will supply, express paid, 
upon receipt of catalog price. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO. 
330 Front Street 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S. A. 








Medal and highest award at the Jamestown Exposition 


Ensilage is the cheapest and most 
nourishing stock food. The Economy 
Silo keeps it in perfect condition. 

Air-tight all over. Continuous door- 
ways make ensilage always easy to get 
at. Easy toerect and fully guaranteed. 

Write today for free illustrated cata- 
Hf logue with experience of users, 


Economy Silo & Tank Go. 
ox 38 Frederick, Md. 
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Strength of frame and flexibility of teeth are combined in the 
York Improved Weeder. 


The teeth are made of square spring 
oints. Being narrow thes do not injure the 
he York 


roved Weeder, examine it carefully, and you will see that it has 


of efficiency and economy over all other weeders, 
If yourdealer doesn’t sell this weeder, we will sell it to 
you direct. 

ways give sat 
Write for our free catalogue. 


SPANGLER MFG. CO., 508 N. Queen St York, Pa. 


ngler Corn Planters and Grain Drills al- 


afaction—durable, perfect in operation, 
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Pea-Vine Hay as a Money Crop. 


It Beats Cotton All Hollow—Interesting Experience of a Tennessee 
Farmer. 


I have a twenty-acre field that I 
am undecided whether to put it in 
corn or cowpeas. Peavine hay is 
worth $15.00 to $16.00 per ton on 
this market. I am inclined to think, 
considering the high price and un- 
certainty of labor, that I can make 
more by raising the hay. Your opin- 
ion on this subject would be appre- 
ciated. I suppose the land in good 
season would produce twenty to 
twenty-five bushels corn per acre. 

C. E. S. 

Forsyth Co., N. C. 


The best answer to this inquiry 
is the following practical experience 
of a thoughtful and wide-awake 
Tennessee farmer, as given in the 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal. He 
says: 


“I start out by saying I can make 
more money on peavine hay than I 
can on cotton, that is, counting ex- 
penses. 

“In the summer of 1905 I turned 
eight acres of wheat stubble that 
only made twenty-eight bushels of 
wheat with two hundred pounds of 
guano per acre. 


it perfectly smooth. 


cut and sold in bulk $109.80 worth | Test. 
Then |and a nice bank account before I 
made |Commence to sell cotton. 

ninety bushels; put in peas as before 
and made $175.00 worth on thejon rich or bottom land; peas will 


of hay off of the eight acres. 
followed it in wheat again; 


same ground. 
* * & 


I am very careful to kill all the|it.’”—J. M. J. 


Then drilled in one| “rst of May, and continued until July 
bushel of speckled peas and one hun-|the 10th; sow four or five acres 
dred pounds of guano per acre with |@very time it rains, don’t lose any 
a Hoosier grain drill, then run over|time out of your crop and your hay 
the ground with a drag and made|iS not all ready at the same time. I 
That year 1|cut and fill my barn, then sell the 


grass and weeds where sowing my 
peas, so that the grass and peas will 
not come up together and be ready 
to cut at the same time. 


“T let at least three-fourths of the 
pods get ripe beforé cutting. Do not 
cut more at one time than you can 
care for. I cut after the dew is off; 
rake before night; leave in wind- 
rows till the’ next evening, then 
haul to the barn or stack. I haul 
my hay to market from the field, for 
which I get $20.00 per ton. 


* * # 


“TI would advise our farmers to 
plant less corn and cotton, prepare 
better and make more. Sow your 
thin land in peas. Land that will 
not make more than five or six hun- 
dred pounds seed cotton with two 
hundred pounds of guano per acre, 
will make from one to one and a 
half tons of peavine hay per acre. 

“One man with a team can turn, 
drill, cut and house one acre in two 
days with only a boy to help him 
load. 

* * * 


“IT commenced sowing about the 


By doing so, I have fat stock 


“Sow sorghum or German millet 


grow too large a stalk; it will be too 
hard and woody and stock won’t eat 











Pasture 


Good grazing is the bedrock of|should let that 


live stock gfowing. 


velopment at trivial cost. 


No- Southerner should be satisfied 
with a pasture that furnishes good|Cut them down often if necessary. 
Make| Running sheep or goats in the pas- 


grazing only half the year. 
use of a mixture of pasture plants 
Let the stock feast on 
pasturage most of the 

stock will make more 


faster. 


Look over the pasture 


you do not know how, 


the barrenness exists. 


Watch any hogs or sheep that may 
have the luxury of an early bur 
clover pasture, or any other early 
They 
will make very rapid growth and at 
After once watch- 
ing such development as will take 
place, no further argument will be 


leguminious pasture plant. 


almost, no cost. 


needed to improve the pasture. 


It sometimes seems that the hard- 
er a man has to work to make a crop|as I had saved none, and was too 


the more he values the crop. Th 


rule is to waste money in fighting/| bushel. 
the grass of the cotton and corn|so doing, and, what I care more 
about, I have not one-third the num- | My Long Staple seed. I offer Floradora, Allen 
a field in which to grow into money.|ber of quail that I generally have. 
The large scale on which this is 
done is too much like fighting the 
friend nature has given us when we 


fields, instead of giving the 


Do not spend] with us for our profit. 
money for well bred animals and 
neglect the pasture, the very thing 
that will give them health and de-|your pasture, get much feed from a 


succulent |cutting the weeds. 
year. The —_ 
immediate 
profit and the land will be built up|keen interest in whatever will make 


carefully | their pasturage—the 
from time to time during the year,|that would help them to solve the 
learn where the unproductive spots|labor problem and to get a reason- 
are and make them productive. If|able profit with much certainty. 
find out. cer 

Leaving them unproductive, is to 
lose that much pasturage and also|make more easy money from pas- 
to have the land depreciate where|tures than any other section of the 


grass 


Pointers. 


friend co-operate 


Put the intensive idea to work on 


small acreage. 


Keep weeds out of the pasture. 


.|ture may obviate the: necessity of 


Southern farmers are _ showing 
their plowed crops yield better, but 
they are giving little thought to 
very thing 


If she would, the South could 


United States. Her lands are cheap 
and the pasturage season can by the 
use of a proper mixture of pasture 
plants be made very long. In _ the 
Gulf States, an average of not less 
than ten months’ pasture per year 
could be reckoned on; and the pas- 
ture season would gradually grow 
shorter as one moved northward. 





Is There a Machine to Gather and 
Thresh Cowpeas? 


Last year I did not sow any peas, 


e|mean to buy at over three dollars a 





Of course I lost money by 


I did plant four acres of Soja cotton and as much lint as the short staple and 
beans (stock peas), that I had saved | Mioradora at 15¢ in Maxton this season. 
the year before, but none of them | THOS. B. PACE, - 


came up. This year I shall go to the 
other extreme, and plant all last 
year’s corn land in cow and stock 
peas. 
Then comes the greatest trouble— 
saving the peas. Of course hand 
picking is out of the question. I 
want to hear from gome practical 
farmers all about the two-horse pea 
picker. I have never seen it adver- 
tised, but I believe you loose all the 
hay by using one. 
Is there ‘a threshing machine 
made, that will thresh all kinds of 
cow and stock peas, and also oats 
and rye. 
I would willingly buy a portable 
engine, if enough of my neighbors 
would give me their threshing to do. 
When farming on a large scale in 
Virginia years ago, I had the best 
threshing machine and clover huller 
in the county, and did all the work 
for eight miles around and made 
money for myself and others. 

J. UPPLEBY. 
Currituck Co., N. C. 





Editorial Answer.— We _ -under- 
stand that a successful machine for 
threshing peas from the hay has 
been built in Tennessee and will be 
put upon the market shortly—pos- 
sibly in time to thresh this year’s 
crop. You may expect an advertise- 
ment of it to appear in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. As to the pea-picker, 
we trust the information wanted 
may be given by some of our readers 
who have used it. 





TOBACCO AFTER PEAS. 


Here’s a Farmer Who Makes Tobac- 
co in Rotation After Peas and 
Wheat. 


Messrs. Editors: I see that some 
farmers claim they cannot make good 
tobacco after peas. I would say that 
I can make ten to thirteen hundred 
pounds per acre: twelve hundred 
pounds, at 10 cents, worth $120, or 
at 8 cents, $96. I have averaged 10 
cents for what I have sold, and 
think I will get more than that for 
what I have on hand. All this was 
grown after peas. I grow peas after 
wheat, then tobacco, then back to 
wheat. I get three crops every two 
years, and think my land improves 
all the time. 

A. W. LAWRENCE. 
Forsyth Co., N. C. 











Where to Buy Seed 
Corn, Cotton, Etc. 


(See other ads. on Page 14.) 


SEED CORN! 


Horse Tooth, for bottom lands. None better. 
Have grown this corn for twelve years, and it 
yields wonderfully. Field selected Cocke’s 
Prolific, slightly mixed with a larger corn, 
which makes a very desirable upland corn. 
Also pure strain of Columbian Beauty, which 
grows off rapidly ahead of weeds, and Improv- 
ed Golden Dent, worth one-third more than 
white corn for feeding purposes. 




















Our prices are: 
Bu. %bu. Peck. 


Cocke’s Prolific. ........... $1.75 $.90 .50 
Horse Tooth. . .....5<..<:.<< 2.00 1.25 75 
Improved Golden Dent.... 2.00 1.25 3 
Columbia Beauty--......... 3.00 1.75 -90 


White Wyandotte chickens, trio, $4.00. 


M. C. REEVES, 


MOUNT AIRY, N, C. 


To Close Out 





and Floradora and Allen crossed, at 75c per bu. 
5 bus. at 60c.; 10 bus. at 50c. Makes more seed 
sells 3c to 4c more. Sold my crop of straight 


Maxton, N.C. 






















Peas, Beans, Seed Corn 


and. Peanuts. 








We offer for immediate acceptance, 
and subject to prior sale: 
2000 bus. Whippoorwill peas, -------- $2.35 
1000 bus, Clay peas, ......-.---.--.----- 2.55 
1000 bus. Soy Beans, ................- 2.15 
100 bus. Velvet Beans, .......------- 3.00 
100 bus. Cocke’s Prolific Seed Corn, 
BERG OOP a scacceedatanveyes: HOO 
100 bus, Weekly’s Improved Seed 
50 bus. Marlboro’s Prolifiiec, --..--- 
100 Das. Cane.90ed,.. --.-..5.--..5.... 1.60 
100 bus. Spanish Peanuts, --..--..-.-- 1.25 
all f. o. b. shipping station. 


HICKORY SEED CO., 


HICKORY, N. C. 











COTTON. 


Every planter, large or small, rich or 
poor, write to B. W. Hawkins, Nona, 
Ga , for history and descriptive circu- 
lar of his Extra Prolific Cotton and 
price of seed. It costs you nothing to 
get and will be worth hundreds of 
dollars to you. Quick maturing and 
will mgke three bales-per acre. 

Price of Seed: 1 bu., $1.25: 100 lbs., 
$3 50; 5 bus. $5.50; 10 bus. $10; 20 bus. 
$18; 100 bus. $85, f. o. b. cars, Nova. 














Cook’s Improved Cotton 


After a two years’ trial of this cotton I 
am fully convinced that there is none 

. better grown. Fine, large bolls yielding 
for me at my gin 40 percentlint. Easi- 
est of all to pick out, as a picker can, 
with same exertion, pick one-third more 
per day than other varieties. Seed care- 
fully selected for planting. 


ga $1 00 per bushel, f. o. b. Enfield, 


C. A. Williams, Ringwood, N. C. 














Superior both 


a e s 
J in growth and 
00 S Il in \ nutritive qual- 
ities. Our En- 
silage Corn has a- 


H chieved a big rep- 

nsi age iM utation wherever 
planted. 

We are headquarters for all Farm Seeds, 


Cow Peas, Sorghums, Millets, Crimson 
Clover; etc- Prices quoted on request. 


Write for prices and Wood’s Crop Special, 
ving interesting information about Farm 
eeds. Mailed free on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


SEEDSMEN, - - RICHMOND, VA. 


Cotton Seed. 


Toole Early Prolific, Excelsior Early Prolific, 
Floradora (24c. Boston last year). Strong, . 
carefully bred, and ginned. $1.00 per bushel, 5 
to 10 bushels, 75c. Large lots, special price. 

TAYLOR PLANTATION, 
CoLuMBIA, S. C. 








Tool’s Extra Prolific - - 
Rogers Big Round Boll - COTTON 
Mortgage Lifter - - = = SEED. 


All of these seeds are extra select. $1.00 per 
bushel up to five bushels; up to ten bushels 90c, 
up to twenty-five bushels 80c; up to fifty bush- 
els 75c, over that 65c. 


FRED W. LAW, sox2, Darlington, 8.C. 


Florodora Cotton Seed! 


400 BUSHELS, 14 to 1% inch staple; cotten 
from these seed brought 13% to 20% cents per 
pound, when other cotton brought only 8% to 
12% cents. Price‘90 cents per bushel; 10 bushels 
or over 80 cents. 


R. Cosby Newton, 


Marlboro County. Bennettsville, S. C. 








BRANCH’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 


=WATERMELON SEED= 


ONLY PURE STRAIN Carefully selected. Kept pure 
IN UNITED STATES forty years. No other variety 
———= crown on plantation of 1500 acres. 
Pure seed impossible where different kinds are 
grown. 10z. 15c—20z. 25c—4 oz. 40c—t Ib. 60c—1 Ib, 
$1.00—5 lbs. $4.50—10 Ibs. $8.50 delivered. 

i istered ee or money antes, tt 
Seed Annual. “anual on melon culture wi 

MM. 1. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia Co., Georgia. 
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Bank Accounts Instead of Store Accounts 


There is Something Better for Piedmont Tobacco Growers if They Will 


Organize and 


Messrs. Editors:—The principle 
money crop of this Piedmont tobacco 
section is tobacco. At the present 
cost of production, with the present 
cost of labor, and counting the farm- 
er’s own labor at what it is worth, 
the grower needs to get fifteen cents 
a pound or there is no profit. We 
cannot control production and get 
this figure without organization. Of 
course, it will cost us some money 
and some time, but can we not afford 
to spend a small amount of money 
and time when it brings us back re- 
turns of ten to one besides helping 
us to become wiser and better citi- 
zens. We cannot expect one man or 
a few men to do this alone; but each 
man can do his part though some 
men’s part may be small. It is the 
small things that hold the world 
together. 


More System and More Crops. 

Now, if you will, you can price 
the crop of 1908 at a profit. It is 
a disgrace and a shame that we peo- 
ple do not act together and keep the 
enemy back off of our toes. 4t is our 
privilege to do this and make dollars 
where we have been making cents. 
We must have more system in our 
farming, calculate better, make 
smaller plantings and better crops 
of all kinds, and concentrate the 
power of our best and wisest men. 
Pricing our crops can then be work- 
ed up to a business system, and men 
will be rewarded for their labor. 

Those of you who observe will 
readily admit that theymen who have 
succeeded with tobacco have oppress- 
ed their land or revised after-crops 
to make tobacco to get additional 
money from since the trust has been 
in control of the markets. 


Organize and Better Your Condition. 

As I see the matter, we are as 
helpless as a baby in a balloon un- 
less we organize and control pro- 
duction, cut acreage and make more 
pounds to the acre, and raise other 
crops that we need to make life more 
worth living. A good steady price 
will help the buyer and the seller 
in many ways, and it will help the 
bank and the bank’s depositors; it 
will mean better homes and more 
home comforts and less robbing of 
the soil. I should like to know what 
it costs a man to be an American 
citizen that raises tobacco in this 
Piedmont section of North Carolina. 
If our people could fully realize 
what it is to be taxed, as we actu- 
ally are, surely they would pinch 
themselves to see if they were really 
true-born Americans. 


Bo Not Depend Solely on Tobacco. 


Successful organization with wheat 
house, meat house, and corn house, 











The load will follow 
the horse if traces, 
back strap, breeching 
and lines are kept soft 
and strong with 
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Makes harness strong because it keeps 
it alive—prevents sweat and wet from 
rotting it—makes it look and wear like 
zuew. You ought to use it. 

Made by 


STANDARD OIL Co. 
(Incorporated) 














Work Together. 


well-filled, on each farm, store ac- 
counts would soon be converted into 
bank accounts, and there would be 
smiles on the faces of many farmers, 
and farmers’ wives, and farmers’ 
children, where smiles have been too 
scarce heretofore. 

Some tell us that tobacco is high, 
but can you get men of reason to 
make proper calculations of the cost 
2f production and cost of living and 
say that it is profitable at present 
prices? If they believe prices are 
z0o0d, why are they so interested in 
zetting a big crop planted in 1908, 
seeing that the last two short crops 
brought more money than a large 
crop? 

Let us who make tobacco learn to 
work for those under our own roof. 

P. B. NEAL, 
Director N. C. Farmers’ Protective 
Association, Madison, N. C. 





Alliance Progress in Wilson. 


Messrs. Editors: I have just spent 
two weeks in Wilson County in the 
interest of the Farmers‘ Alliance. 
We visited all the old Subs and add- 
ed quite a number of new names of 
the very best men and women at all. 
We re-organized the old Buckhorn, 
and the Thompson Alliances, with 
something near forty members. At 
Rock Ridge we met a crowded house 
and when we left there that Alliance 
had 44 members. 

We find the farmers more deter- 
mined to organize and stand together 
than ever before. I would that we 
had time and The Progressive Farm- 
er had space to tell about the good 
Jeople we met and the’ kindness 
shown us, but suffice it to say Wilson 
County is full of splendid people and 
most of them are friendly to the 
Alliance, no matter what their pro- 
fession. I find on my return home 
that the fruit is not killed by the 
late cold snap and our wheat crops 
are looking fine. 

H. *M. CATES, 
State Lecturer. 
Swepsonville, N. C. 





Plant Pumpkins in Your Corn Fields. 


A common way of growing pump- 
kins is to plant them in the corn 
when the corn ‘s planted, planting in 
every fourth row of corn, and 10 to 
12 feet apart in the row, letting a 
hill of pumpkins take the place of a 
hill of corn. Eight to 10 seeds should 
be put in each hill. After danger from 
the cucumber beetle and the squash 
bug is past, all the plants except the 
strongest one in each hill should be 
destroyed while the care given to 
pumpkins under this method of pro- 
ducing them gives good returns, it 
will pay to set apart an area to be 
devoted to pumpkins entirely. If the 
pumpkins are to have the entire use 
of land, the hills should be 12 feet 
ipart each way, and two or three of 
the strongest plants should be left 
in the hill. 

Pumpkins will produce well on 
any class of soil that is reasonably 
fertile. An old pasture or clover 
field, or land on which cow peas have 
been raised, is a good place to grow 
them. Good compost of well-rotted 
manure will increase the crop con- 
siderably, and when manure or fer- 
tilizer is used, it is best to apply in 
the hill, mixing it with the soil the 
same as for watermelons. 

Every farmer should grow a lib- 
eral supply of pumpkins, as they 
make a most desirable, healthy and 
nutritious food for winter feeding, 
giving a juicy and nutritious food to 
take the place of green food during 
the winter.—Wood’s Crop Special. 





Every farmer ought to read Prof. 
Massey’s new book 


‘Practical 





99 


Farming. 


A volume specially prepared to filla 
long felt need, by a well-known writer. 
The science of agriculture is made easy 
to every one. There are chapters on 
the Soil, its origin and conditions; the 
‘Plant, its structure and Physiological 
functions; Manures and Fertilizers; Till- 
age; Protection of the Soil from Wash- 
ing and Loss: Crop Rotation; Crops and 
Cropping; Practical Horticulture; Fruit 
Culture, ete., etc. A most invaluable 
book, indispensiable alike to the student, 
the practical man and the amateur. 





REGULAR PRICE, $1.50 NET. 


Our Price: Progressive Farmer, one 
year ($1.00), and ** Practical Farm- 
ing’’ ($1.50), both for $2.25. 











Make a Bid 


FOR THIS 


PIANO! 


We are going 
to sell a fine $425 | 
Kimball Piano to | 
the highest bid- 
der; no matter 
how low he bids. 
There is no cost 
whatever to this 
bidding Just say how much you'll pay, and 
how you'll pay it. All cash, ortime. Send bid 
before April 15. It’s advertising we are after. 


GEO. HEISNYDER, 


Southern Representative, 
W. W. KIMBALL CO., RALEIGH, N. C. 


Nitrate of Soda 


NITRATE SOLD IN 
ORIGINAL BAGS 


The Nitrate Agencies 
Company 


36 Bay Street, East 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Orders for All Quantities Promptly 
Filled——Write for Quotations 






























ey aa eo": Strongest 

va yeh FENCE. Made_— 
\e || de of High Carbon Double Strength 
ys oiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 






(Aa—prevent rust. gute) 4 ete athe 
‘act cos jays’ free tria 
\ We pay all freight. 87 heights of farm 
ad poultry fence. Catatog Free. 
COILED ag oe Ser co. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


Mineral, Orchard, Trucking, Chalybeate 
Springs. One to five miles of city. One acre to 
one hundred, Write what you want. 


‘*BROWER,” :: MT. AIRY, N. C. 
(COTTON GIN FOR SALE! 


One Eagle Cotton Gin with Feeder and 
Condenser. Also steam engine. eight horse 
power. E. B. HARDY, Roxobel, N. C. 














Send fo Factory 


FOR CATALOGUE 


We offer you an 
GRGAN that is a 
Pipe Organ in all but 
price. Wedonot ask 
Pipe Organ — prices 
but we give you an 
organ that throws 
out that Jowerful, 
deep and mellow tone 
: that pipe organs 
—<——"—- possess. 


We are able to give you this quality as a 
result of our own 


Patent Reed 
Pipe Set of Reeds 


which we control absolutely and which can be 
found in Newman Organs only. We give you 
alithat any other good organ possesses and 
much more with this satent pipe reed set. From 
coast to coast for »ears our organs have been 
the foremost of all instruments in tone, con- 
struction and style. 


30 Days Free Trial 


will prove to you that it is the des¢ organ you 
have ever seen and worth ¢/ree times any other 
organ, If you donot think so do not keep it. 
Every Organ Fully Guaranteed. 

Write zow for catalog explaining more fully 
all about our organs, and this patent pipe tone 
that has taken the highest awards at the world’s 
fairs. Write for particulars of our special 
terms and we will have our agent in your terri- 
tory callon you, or deliver organ. You willsee 
how easily you can have an organin your own 
home to give your life pleasure. 


Send for Free Book of Songs 


NEWMAN BROS. CO. 
115 W. Chicago Ave., CHICAGO 


UMBACH'S PATENT HARROW 


ht. Durable Harrow, with Steel Teeth, 
Lo the 
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F. G, UMBACH 
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400% strong 

lighter then” ol 
style. mare ag age yrs. , 
Hercules Mfg. Cosg D-pt. B-84, Centerville, Ia..U.S. As 


Low Rates and Mileage Books via 
SEABOARD 


Commencing April Ist. 


On April the ist the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
vay will put on sale Inter-State rates in the 
state of North Carolina at rate of 2% cents per 
nile and as soon as possible thereafter, will is- 
.ue Tariffs showing Inter-State rates to allpoints 
south of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers on bas- 
sof2% cents per mile, it being understood, 
10wever, that the R. F. & P. will continue to 
ise $3.50 rate between Richmond, Va., and 
Washington, D.C. 

Two thousand mile books Inter-State and In- 
terchangeable. will be sold for $40.00, good for 
tive people, members of a firm or coporation, 
only one person being allowed to use it at a 
time. 

One thousand mile books Inter-State and In- 
terchangeable for $20.00, for persons whose 
name is shown on cover of book. 

Five hundred mile Family book. good on the 
Seaboard in North Carolina only, for $11.25, 
good for five or less people, who can all use it 
at the same time. 

The two thousand mile books and one thous- 
and mile books sold at rate of $40.00 and $20.00 
respectively, will be good over practically all of 
the principal lines in the South and East, in- 

cluding the Southern Railway, Atlantic Coast 
Line, Norfolk & Southern. R- F. & P. W.S., 
Aberdeen & Ashboro and Bay Line. 

For further information apply to Ticket 
ASent or, 


Cc. H. GATTIS, Trav. Pass. Agt., 
4 W. Martin St., (Tucker Bldg.), 











Raleigh, N. C. 





Special Offer to 


tantial farmers more in each 
good as their bonds to test 


notice. 





Special low freight rates to all points. 
before June 1st for Fall deliveries. 





Practical Farmers 


Testing Brown’s @. C. Sh ll Lime — We want 15 substan- 


County, whose word is as 
Brown’s Calcium ‘arbonate 


Shell Lime—as a quick and permanent land up-builder— 
Especially adaptable and beneficial for all crops demand- 
ing lime or phosphoric acid—10 years results guaranteed. 


This Trial Offer for 30 Days Only — Spring cates 


$6.00 secures 10 bags—2,000 lbs.—worth $12 00. 


No orders booked 
All agents please 


PORTER-BROWN CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


. SOUTHERN AGENCY, NEW BERN, N. C. 





1 be 
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SOW GOOD CLOVER SEED. 


The Cheap, Adulterated Kind Would 
be Dear Even if You Got Them 
for Nothing. 


Messrs. Editors:—wWhile it is get- 
ting rather late in the season to sow 
clover seed, yet as some farmers will 
still do some of this kind of seeding 
this spring, I wish to urge upon 
them the importance of using great 
care in buying this seed. For low 
grade clover seed even at a very low 
price are always more costly to the 
farmer than a good grade of seed. 
There are various reasons why this 
is so. A very much smaller per cent 
of such seed will grow than of good 
seed. And the plants have less 
strength and vitality than plants 
from good seed. This being the 
case, the farmer is sure to get a 
thin stand of sickly or puny plants 
from his seeding, and these are 
easily choked out by the weeds 
which grow from filthy seed which 
are always contained in, and sown 
along with a low-grade of clover 
seed. And the farmer who sows such 
seed spends his time and money only 
to make a failure on his clover and 
get his land invested with weeds and 
filth. It would be a costly matter 
to any farmer to sow such seed even 
if he could get them for nothing. 

- W. A. KING. 

Stokes Co., N. C. 





No Butter Market—What Breed of 
Cattle Should I Raise? 


Messrs. Editors: I have no market 
for butter, but I want to raise some 
cattle. Which breed is best for me? 

- L. H. VARN. 

Miley, S. C. - 


(Answer by A. L. French.) 

Mr. Varn should find the Angus 
well suited to his conditions as there 
is no better beef breed for the South 
and the “Blacks” have demonstrated 
their adaptability to South Carolina 
conditions, the largest herd of the 
breed in the Southeast, of which I 
have knowledge, being maintained in 
Union County of that State, and 
giving good account of itself. I 
would suggest that Mr. Varn secure 
a bunch of blocky, good milching 
cows of any breed and use on these 
a blocky Angus bull. Let two calves 
nurse one cow, then the milk from 
the other cows will supply milk and 
butter for the home and the surplus 
milk will be excellent feed for his 
small pigs. 





How to Manage a Manure Spreader. 


Messrs. Editors:—Mr. J. B. Tay- 
lor, of Craven County, asks if a ma- 
nure spreader is easily broken. Six- 
teen years ago I bought the first ma- 
nure spreader I ever saw. It was 
broken and the owner disgusted with 
it. I paid him $12 for a machine 
very little used and for which he 
had only a few months before paid 
$125. I spent $3 for repair work, 
put the machine to work and used 
it ten years. All kind of rough ma- 
nure, dry and wet, was handled. In 
1901, we had over 125 head of cows 
on the farm, great quantities of ma- 
nure was made, and all handled by 
this old-style two-wheel spreader. 
Later a four-wheel Kemp machine 
was bought from another disgusted 
owner; for this one I paid $25. It 
is still in use and doing good ser- 
vice. 

Let Mr. Taylor buy a spreader 
and in. its use give the same atten- 
tion given to the mower, binder or 
other farm machinery. When a 
day’s use of it is finished clean the 
bed well, run under shelter, and be- 


where oil is intended. Do not throw 
in gear while team is moving. Run 
up the apron one inch or more be- 
fore throwing in gear. 

The modern makes of spreaders 
are strong, will handle the pine- 
straw compost in fine shape, and will 
last on a small farm a life time if 
the farmer will use ‘‘the wheels in 
his own head.”’ Cc. C. MOORE. 
Double Oaks Farm, Mecklenburg 
GH, Ni; 





When to Sow Bur Clover. 


Messrs. Editors: I would like to 
know the best time to sow bur clov- 
er. Does it require any special care? 
H. C. DOW. 


Editorial Answer: From the mid- 
dle of summer on will do for plant- 
ing bur clover, but plant it before 
October, if possible. When it gets a 
good start ahead of cold weather it 
is more thrifty. The burs shatter off 
in May and will lie on the ground 
and the seed sprout well the follow- 
ing fall, which shows that the seed- 
ing time is not of great importance. 
Bur clover requires as little care as 
almost anything that could be seed- 
ed, but doubtless the scant prepara- 
tion of land before seeding accounts 
for some of the half failures occa- 
sionally met with. On thin soil in- 
oculation may be helpful. 





Wants to Raise Large Watermelons. 


Messrs. Editors: Will some one 
please give a successful receipt for 
growing large watermelons. I raise 
lots but they are small. 

WALTER F. LATHAM, 


Editorial Comment: Raisers of 
large watermelons will please report 
their management. Meanwhile, the 
inquirer may be preparing to use 
good compost in s manner that will 
be suggested, if some other plan is 
not forthcoming. Five pourds (a 
good shovelful) of well fermented 
compost may be worked into a hill 
two feet across and eight inches 
deep. An excellent compost for this 
use ig made of 300 pounds cotton- 
seed, 300 manure, 300 high grade 
acid phos., and 100 kainit. thorough. 
ly mixed and thrown into a large 
heap to ferment for six weeks. Ma- 
nuring that was too heavy would in- 
crease the growth of vine and reduce 
the size of the melons. When 
breaking is done two or three inches 
deeper than ever before, we should 
not torget that it must be done well 
in advance of planting time, or the 
first crop may suffer. Fall or very 
early in spring is the best time for 
the first usually deep breaking, fall 
ianaived 





fii Stock r Poultry Ads 


Received too late to appear 
in their proper d part- 
ments this week :: 3: 3: 























ACME POULTRY FARM 
A- D. KELLEY, PrRop., Raeford, N. C. 
Eges for Hatching 





Barred Plymouth Rocks, 15 $150: S.C White 
Leghorns, 15 #1 50: Pekin Ducks 11 $1 25. I sell 
Incubators, Brooders, Hovers. Canning Outfits, 
Spray Pumps, etc. Correspondence solicited. 





You Are Insured 


A full egg basket if you keep S. C. Brown Leg- 
horns. Eggs from high scoring stock, will pro- 
duce prize winners. $2.00 for 15, Eggs from 
good utility stock, $1.00 per 15. JAN. C, MOF- 
FITT, Ramseur, N. C. One “ Reliable ’’ 400 
chick brooder in good condition, for sale cheap. 
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The “LUMMUS” 
COTTON GINNING OUTFIT 


Important 1908 


Write for descriptive 
matter and prices. 


Including Air Blast System 


Requiring less power, 


F. H. LUMMUS SONS CO. Columbus, Ga. 








Improvements 


greater efficiency. 









THE COLE GUANO 





SPREADER AND 
CULTIVATOR 








tating them nicely without extra labor. 


Bor F, - 






Spreads 
Guano over 


a space 8 
to 10 inches 


Cov- 
ers and thor- 
oughly mix- 
es it with 


the soil. 


Beats all for putting guano under any crop. Hopper holds one-fourth sack, 
Puts out any kind ot guano 100 to 20co pourds to the acre. 
‘general purposes. Specially adapted to applying guano to growing crops, and culti- 
Write for full infurmation to-day 


The Gole Manutacturin ng 


Finest cultivator for 


Company, 
arlotte, N. C. 








FREE—No Deposit. No Guarantee. 


;No C. 0. D. 





Best Talking Machine 
Manufactured. @ wW 


king Machines. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 





We Offer You an Opportunity to se- 
cure an Absolutely Free Trial of the 






We want the frank opinion of one thousand pro- 
gressive people on the superior merits of Star Talk- 
Will you be one of the critics by 
accepting a FREE TRIAL. Write Now. 


Capital Typewriter Co., ne. 4 


E trust YOU. 
Simply mail 

us attached coupon 
for particulars if 
you desire an out- 
fit on Free Trial. 
Star Talking Ma- 
chines and Records 
are acknowledged 
by all experts to be 
the world’s greatest 
achievement in 
musical reproduc- 
tion. We gua- 
rantee Star 
Machines. 









THIS ILLUSTRA- 
TES OUR POPU- 

















BEES FOR SALE 


Ten colonies of pure Italian bees. The bees 
arein the improved hive 1% story, 8 frame 
brood chambers and 24 one-lb. sections to hive. 
Write me for prices. 





N. V. LONG, - Biscoe, N. C. 


WANTED 


Buyers for McGregor — Nutwood Sorrel Stal- 
— coming 5 years, 16 hands and 1300 pounds. 
M. T. Gratton numbers among best yearlings he 
ever raised, Conqueror 2nd by a Junior Champ- 
ion son of World's Fair. Sweepstakes, Choice 
goods, Dam a Rose of Sharon and splendid in- 
dividual: Red calved Nov. 06; also yearling Red 
by imported Lancaster Young. Burke's Gar- 
den. Cattle Co. Tazewell, Va. Six tom turkeys 
left. Bronze or Holland. 
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ROOFING 3p \\l 


Better Than Shingles 


"THOUSANDS of people 
buy shingles for their 
roofs rather than face the prospect 
of painting a ready roofing every 
year or two. 


Shingles are expensive, but they 
are actually cheaper during ten 
years than a ready roofing which 
needs frequent painting to keep it 
free from leaks. 

Amatite roofing costs less than 
half as much as shingles and does 
not need painting either. It is 
easier to lay and will give years of 
long hard service without any care. 


Amatite has a real mineral sur- 
face. That’s why it needs no 


your building has real protection. 

Amatite is easier to lay than ever 
this yéar. The liquid cement for 
the laps does not require heating 
before use. A three-inch smooth 
margin is left at the edge of the 
sheet so that the laps will be tight 
fitting and easily cemented. The 
large headed nails which we fur- 
nish save fussing with caps, which 
rust easily. 

Amatite is up to date. 

Send for a Sample and look it 
over. You’ll never buy any other. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Cleveland, Allegheny, Cincinnati, 





THE HOME CIRCLE 








E 


AU letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘‘Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 














son learn and speak these verses. ] 

Write it on the workhouse gate, 
Write it on the schoolboy’s slate, 
Write it on the copybook, 

That the young may often look, 
“Where there’s drink there’s dan- 
ger.”’ 


Write it on the churchyard mound, 
Where the rum-slain dead are found; 
Write it on the gallows high, 
Write for all the passers-by, 
“Where there’s drink there’s dan- 
ger.” 


Write it on the nation’s laws, 
Blotting out the license clause; 
Write it on each ballot white, 








Write It. 


[On the 26th of May the whole State of North Carolina is to vote to decide whether 
liquor shall be legally sold any longer within the State's borders. 
out in a short time if it were not for the new appetites which it constantly creates (see article 
on next page) in the ever growing crop of young men. And as long asit is sold it will continue 
to create new appetites—the very existence of the liquor traffic depends upon it. 
printing a poem for the Home Circle this week which we hope will call many of our readers in- 
to immediate action against the further continuance of the liquor traffic in North Carolina. 
Miss Frances E. Willard, the noted temperance reformer, recommended that every young per- 


The sale of liquor would die 


So we are 


So it can be read aright, 
‘Where there’s drink there’s dan- 
ger.” 


Write it on our ships that sail, 

Borne along by storm and gale; 

Write it large in letters plain, 

Over every land and main, 

‘Where there’s drink there’s dan- 
ger.” 


Write: it over every gate, 

On the church and walls of State; 

In the heart of every, band, 

On the laws of every land, 

‘‘Where there’s drink there’s dan- 
ger.”’ 

















painting. Once laid on your roof Kansas City, Minneapolis, New Oricans, . 


































































Delicious Hot Rolls, Flaky Biscuits 


AND THE LIGHTEST BREAD YOU 
EVER TASTED IS MADE FROM 


WILLIAM TELL FLOUR 


{| Housewives ot The Pro- 
gressive Farmer Family 








should always insist upon 
getting the ‘William Tell.” 
There ts no other flour to 
equal it. 


| For sale every- 
Ask for tt. 





where. 














MADE BY 


THE ANSTED & BURK CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





spe jg Modern Canner Co, 


Manufacturers of 


THE FAMOUS HOME CANNERS. 


Start a Canning<Factory on your own farm, Big noney 
in canning fer the market. Costs but little to start. We tell 
you how. Write to-day for free literature on the subject of 
canning and canning machinery. 


MODERN CANNER COMPANY, 


43-45 River St. BRIDGEPORT, Ala., U. 8. A. 













THE IMPROVED RANEY CANNING OUTFITS 


Made in‘all sizes and prices from $5.00 up, and suited to both 


HOME AND MARKET CANNING 


We have made many special improvements for the coming season, and are determined that 
no one living shall give better value for the same money. Our catalog gives full particulars, 
and much valuable information. Every farmer and housekeeper in the land should have it and 
learn of the great improvements that have been made in putting up fruits and vegetables. 
We are glad to mail it to anyone interested. 


The Raney Ganner Company, Chapel Hill, N. C. 








Beautify Your Home Grounds Until You 
Are Proud of Their Looks. 


It was a very short piece and it was about things in a town, 
too; but did you read it? We mean that little item in the 
Home Circle recently about the pretty home grounds in the 
town of Rock Hill, S. C.. It told of the lawns carpeted in green, 
bestarred with daffodils, sweet scented with hyacinths, and - 
purple-patched with violets. And something was said, too, about 
the peach trees in bloom. 

It was a pretty picture, just such as you often see in Southern 
towns, but it was not of a beauty that belongs exclusively to the 
town: All of these things may be had in the country, making 
the home a thing of greater joy because of its greater beauty. 
A letter in this week’s Home Circle tells of a country home 
where a wealth of floral beauty is supplied by the peach and 
plum trees, which shower their petals upon the violets beneath 
and fill the air with the riches of their fragrance. Combine 
the useful surroundings of fruit trees, the tender green of grain 
and clover, mentioned by this correspondent, with the beautiful 
succession of flowers, mentioned by the Rock Hill writer, and 
what a heart-anchoring spot you could make of the farm home! 
When our men and women and boys and girls of the farm 
learn the thousand and one ways of making the home 
grounds lovely and inviting (and put into practice the 
tenth of them) there will be fewer hearts stolen from the farm 
by the. finery of the towns; for when the country begins to 
live up to its opportunities it will have the town “skinned a 
mile’ in the things which make the home-grounds beautiful. 

Take hold of your opportunities now—this spring—and set 
out your flowers, and lay off your walks, and look after your 
borders and flowers and plants. and lawn and trees until you 
are positively proud of every external feature of the place you 
call your home. 

And you men, take hold with a good will and help with the 
heavy work. This beauty-making business will add to the 
value as well ag the delights of your farm. 





Make a Pretty Yard. 


Give Your Farm Home Surroundings That Will Make It Look Home- 


like—You Will Like It Better and Your Children Love It More. 








When writing advertisers. please mention this7paper. 





What is the yard for?—tthis is the|expenditure of much time 
first and most important question. | tending. 
It affords a setting for the buildings; * * * 


it connects the buildings; it provides 
access to the highway, the well, the 
barn. Everything about:the yard 
should be convenient: the grades 
should be ‘“‘easy,” particularly in the 
direction in which there is much 
travel; the surface should be smooth 
enough to allow of easy mowing; the 
walks should connect. the different 
parts in the most direct and pleasant 
way; the drive, if any, should be 
such that it is easy to look over and 
keep clean; there should be no ob- 
jects or plantings that require the 








Everything .about the yard should 
be “in keeping” or in good taste: if 
a farm yard, it should be simple and 
unpretentious; it should be large and 
generous; it should have a good turf; 
in some part of it there should be 
shade and an attractive place in 
which to sit or lie in warm weather; 
it should look ‘‘natural,’’—that is, 
nature like, free, country-like, de- 
void of primp and oddity, harmon- 
ious. It should express a home-like 
feeling. 

The last remark brings up the 
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drink. Men who drink liquor, 


will be our money drawers. 


boys. 


have been formed. 
The ‘‘Home and State.” 





Creating an Appetite for Drink. 


Don’t Allow Them to Make a Drunkard of Your Boy or Your 
Neighbor’s Boy. 

The following from the speech of one of the officers of the 
Ohio State Liquor League is both a text and a sermon: “It will 
appear from these facts gentlemen, that the success of our busi- 
ness is dependent largely upon the creation of an appetite for 


there is no new appetite created our counters will be empty as 
Our children must go hungry or 
we must change our business to something more remunerative. 
The open field for the creation of this appetite is among the 
After men are grown and their appetites are formed, 
they rarely change in this regard. 
that missionary work be done among the boys, and I make the 
suggestion, gentlemen, that nickles expended in treats to the 
boys now will return in dollars to your tills after the appetites 
Above all things, create an appetite.’’— 


like others, will die, and if 


It will be needful, therefore, 





saddest part of farm life,—the fact 
that so many places are not home- 
like. Here lies the very root of 
most of the discontent with the farm 
in the minds of the young. One can 
not blame a.youth for desiring not 
to remain in an unattractive place; 
we should rather blame him or think 
him lacking in gumption and imagi- 
nation, if he desired to remain in 
such a place. I can drive over al- 
most any farm road and find places 
in which nobody would care to live. 
It would be unnecessary to inquire 
at the house farm. Most of these 
places are either bare or untidy, 
usually both. I often wonder how 


.it is possible for some persons to 


keep their places so bare of attrac- 
tive vegetation. They must spend 
more effort in preventing trees and 
bushes from growing, than would be 
required to spend and tend a grove 
or a shrubbery. Did you ever notice 
how soon many of the abandoned 
houses come to be attractive because 
of the trees and bushes that grow 
about them unmolested and un- 
scared?—John Craig. 





PRETTY HOUSE BORDERS. 


Another Way of Adding Beauty to 
the Home Grounds. 


Beds or borders bear the same as- 
sociation to a home that a frame 
does to a picture. An old house, plain 
looking, by a border of well selected, 
well kept plants can be converted 
into a thing of beauty that will glad- 
den the eyes of beholding and extend 
its influence to the within. 

Many houses have these borders, 
and while some are lovely, others 
contain only a few straggling plarts, 
and still others have only the planks, 
row of bricks—sometimes bottles— 
marking the boundary line. A very 
brilliant border that I remember 
seeing, was of Salvia Splendens, and 
scarlet verbena—the farmer’s favor- 
ite flower. This border was about 
eighteen inches wide and ran around 
a white stone house whose walls in 
many places were completely cover- 
ed with Virginia Creeper and ivy. 
The Salvia was kept cut from over 
the walk, but allowed to grow high, 
and in many places the verbena es- 
caped its confines. Another pretty 
bed is Coleus with an edge of Acyr- 
anthis Lindenii, or Wine Plant, as it 
is usually called. The Coleus grow 
as they please, but the Wine Plant 
should be kept down to about 
one foot high. Possibly there is 
some old and useful building that 
may be hidden and an artistic bor- 
der will be more pleasing to the eye 
than the old, unpainted building. 
Trailing vinea is a splendid plant for 
a situation of this kind. Plant it 
close to the edge of the house about 





eighteen inches apart, see to it until 
it gets established. Each spring cut 
back the last year’s runners close 
to the ground, this will cause new 
ones to come in abundance.—Grace 


-Ely, in Inland Farmer. 





Beautify the Home Grounds With 
Useful Plants. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I want to tell 
you what a pretty flower I have now 
in full bloom. Of course, I think it 
is the prettiest I ever saw. And it 
is a profitable flower garden, too. 
The flowers are all over the yard and 
garden. The front yard and back 
yard are full of them. I can stand 
among them everywhere near our 
house, which is almost enclosed by 





the beautiful fragrant blossoms. Can 
you guess what kind of flowers these 
are? Why they are peach, plum, and 
pear, and on the ground under the 
trees in the front yard are the little 
purple violets, 

Those trees are beautiful to the 
eye now, but they will he scarcely 
less pleasing when the blossoms have 
given place to the fine, red-cheeked, 
juicy fruit. It is a real pleasure to 
walk out among the trees and get 
the fresh odor from the pretty blos- 
soms. But it will be a satisfying 
pleasure to gather the nice ripe fruit. 

I believe in beautifying the home 
grounds with a profitable plant or 
tree, whenever beauty and useful- 
ness can be thus combined. 

We have oats and clover, and even 
a cabbage patch under the trees in 
the garden and back yard. How the 
hens do cackle after feasting on the 
nice tender oats and what nice, fresh 
eggs we have. The ‘old man” ac- 
tually works better if he hag fresh 
eggs, cabbage and fruit to eat. 

The bees hum among the blossoms 
all day and carry home with them 
the delightful honey our children 
like so much. So there is profit on 
every side when you have a flower 
garden of fruit trees—if Jack frost 
doesn’t get the fruit first. 

MRS. SNOW BIRD. 

Pender Co., N. C. 





Does your farm grow good pas- 
ture, or just pasture? 


LATEST SONGS 


You're an Indian, Honey Time, Every- 
one Was Meant for Someone, I Guess I'll 
Take the Train Back Home, The Stingy 
Man, Why Don't You Spend Something 
Else Beside the Evening, The Famous 
Cafeterion March, and all the Latest Par- 
odies. A Trrrany Set Avrora D1aAMOND 
Goxp Piatep Rive and our big bargain 
offer. All sent postparp for ONLY 10c. 
Don’t miss this offer. Address BAILEY 
CO., Traders Bank Bidg., Wash., D. C. 
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climate. If you buy a MA HEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano that 
will stand by you; what the climate is does 
not matter. Let us send you our catalogue 
telling why itis the best. We will place a 


piano in your home on trial and take your 
old instrument in exchange, CASH OR 
EASY PAYMENTS. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO, 
NEW HAVEN, = CONNECTICUT 


ARE YOU IN LOVE? 


Our post cards will help you, 16in series-only 
15c. Send them to your boy or girl friends, and 
they will never forget you. 32 for 25c. Post 
Card catalogue FREE. Address 


H. N. HORNER, 
Box 164, - - - - 














Raleigh, N. C. 
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RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 


Gooper Bros. 
Raleigh, - - - S N. C. 
Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 
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AND YOU will 
be better pleased 
ond get better 
values and better 
fitting garments 
than you. have 
ever worn before. 


REGEN SUITS 


are made strictly 
to your measure 
at a saving to 
you of from 25 to 
40 per cent. 
How we are able 
to do this is fully 
explained ‘n our 
handsome catalog of 
New Spring Styles 
whicn has actual 
samples of the cloth. 
Write for catalogue 
today. Suits you will 
pay others a fancy 
price for, we make to 
your measure for 
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| 2REGEN WOOLEN MILLS CO. 
3 Dpt. 4 Mfg. Tailors, Atlanta, Ga, 
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. to you this week on these fabrics. 


To take advantage of this special offer, 
your order: 


Our White French Lawn, 45 inches wide (1? yards), is the sheerest, finest Lawn on 
the market at the price, 15c. yard. It is equal to what you'll pay 25c. for in yourown 
town, and for service there’s nothing to equal it. We will make a special proposition 


By purchasing 10 yards of this Lawn for $1.50 we will send it to you postage prepaid. 
It’s the best offer in White Goods we have ever been able to make. 


please cut out this coupon and enclose with 





COUPON. 


Good for 10 yards of 45-inch 25-cent French Lawn when accom- 
panied by $1.50 postage prepaid. 





Our New Spring Catalog is Ready. tt 


Mailed Free Upon Application. 





Forwarding charges prepaid on 
all orders of %.00 and over from 
the Virginias and Carolinas. 








Greatest Department Store in the 
South. Orders by mail given the 
same attention as if you were here 
in person. 











Send for Samples of Yard Goods and write us for any Information wanted. 











AT HALF PRICE 


FREIGHT PAID. 


The Favorite is a household 





ght quick, we 
Ld \ therefore willsell at half price 
freight pre-paid. Best washer made. Washes any- 
thing that can be washed by hand, and is the light- 
est running and does better and quicker work 
Write today for prices, it will save you money. 


FAVORITE WASHER CO. Box 26, MUNCIE, IND. 
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PATENTED APRIL 25TH, 1899. 


A demonstrated success for canning FRUITS AND VEGE- 
TABLES. Needs neither 

time fuel and labor. Can be used within doors or out under 
trees. For circular and price address 


COCHRAN, GEORGIA. 


WILSON CANNER 





Cook Stove nor Furnace. Saves 


CANNER COMPANY, 














When You Have the Chance to Save 


Money, Take Advantage of It 





We Save you from $20.00 to $40.00 on a Buggy and Guarantee every vehicle for Twelve Months. 
Send AT ONCE for our Complete New Catalog—it fully describes and faithfully pictures our many besutiful “South- 


ern Style Vehicles” from $25.00 up. The Best Bailt, Best 


and Lowest Priced High-class Buggies on the market. 


MALSBY, SHIPP @ CO., Dept. 4 4 5 Perey Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
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‘‘What’s Ghe News?’ 


A GENERAL SURVEY. 


The week has been one of interest, but the 
even process of affairs has been broken by no 
event of overshadowing importance. The two 
principal events of international significance were 
(1) the rejection and subsequent acceptance by 
the German Kaiser of Dr. David Jayne Hill as the 
American Ambassador to succeed, Charlemagne 
Tower at Berlin and (2) the somewhat acute 
stage reached by the strained relations between 
the United States and Venezuela. In our own 
land the doings of Congress and the progress of 
the Presidential campaign have furnished matters 
of interest to most newspaper readers; while, 
coming nearer home, we find the adjustment of 
the new railroad rates and the friction growing 
out of some of the new regulations required by 
the railroads attracting probably the largest share 
of attention. 











& a 

DIPLOMATIC SENSATION WITH GERMANY. 
The refusal of Emperor William to receive Dr 
David J. Hill as Ambassador to Berlin was a great 
surprise to American officials. The customary 
sounding of the Emperor’s feeling in the matter 
was made in advance of the appointment and as- 
surance was given of Dr. Hill’s entire acceptabil- 
ity. After the appointment was made, the Em- 
peror let it be known direct that Ambassador Hill 
would be “‘persona non grata” to him. In diplo- 
matic usage that was his privilege and so Dr. Hill 
was “done for.’’ Naturally there was a feeling of 
resentment in Washington. It was thought that 
the objection was based on some lack of courtesy 
to the Emperor’s brother, Prince Henry, who vis- 
ited America while Dr. Hill was Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. But suddenly the objections were 
withdrawn—as suddenly as they were made—and 
the tempest in the diplomatic teapot subsided. It 
may have ended well, but not quite so well as 

if it had not begun. 

& at ‘i 

STRAINED RELATIONS WITH VENEZUELA. 
The fight between the Venezuelan Government 
and the asphalt trust has been a long and bitter 
one. The fact that Americans are largely interest- 
ed in this asphalt has operated to excite feeling 
between the two governments, and the more espe- 
cially since the company during the last rebellion 
in Venezuela gave financial aid to the insurrec- 
tionists. It has been but little over a dozen years 
ago—it was in December, 1895,—that President 
Cleveland dared the wrath of Great Britain in 
his efforts to secure a friendly settlement of 
the boundary disputes between those two coun- 
tries, and for this and other subsequent friend- 
ly acts, it is felt that Venezuela should culti- 
vate cordial relations with the United States Gov- 
ernment. In its fight against the interests of 
Americans, the Venezuelan Government has con- 
fiseated millions of dollars worth of property be- 


no attention to the demands of the Secretary of 
State, and declines to submit the disputed mat- 
to arbitration. Hence the recent reference of the 
whole matter to the Senate by President Roose- 
velt and the formation of a tentative campaign of 
retaliation by placing prohibitive tariffs on im- 


portations from Venezuela to this country. 
& 
CONGRESS AND THE FARMERS’ INTERESTS. 


Of especial interest to our readers are two 
matters which have been taking shape in Con- 
gress the past week—(1) the agricultural appro- 
priation bill and the (2) the movement for a par- 
cels post. After one of the most vigorous fights 
of the present session the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill was passed by House after a nine days’ 
debate. The bill carries with it a total appropria- 
tion of $11,508,806, and the vigorous support it 
received from the members at large is indicated 
by the unsuccessful attempt of the Chairman of 
the Agricultural Committee at the last moment 
to strike out an amendment which had increased 
the appropriation for soil investigations. Repre- 
sentatives from the South and Middle West voted 
together to add $115,000 to the sum set apart for 
soil survey and demonstration work and they 
were successful in getting their amendment 
through. This is gratifying to every one who is 
proud of the advance agriculture is making in the 
South. It means that there will be no step back- 
ward in the invaluable farm demonstration work 
in the South now carried on by Dr. Knapp for the 
Federal Department of agriculture and by the 
several State Departments. This amendment was 
offered by Mr. Humphries, of Mississippi. 
& & 


THE PARCEL POST ON THE RURAL ROUTE. 
One of the best things that could happen for 
the farmer and his local merchant would be the 
establishment of the proposed special parcel post 
on rural delivery routes. The extension and 
cheapening of the parcel-carrying system of the 
postal service has been opposed and stoutly fought 
by the express companies, and it is but natural 
that they should oppose it. The Merchants’ Asso- 
ciations have also opposed it because of its alleged 
tendency to place the local merchants at the 
mercy of the big mail order houses. This gen- 
eral extension of the parcel post, however, ap- 
pears to have been put into its winding sheet, for 
this session of Congress at least. 

But the express companies operate no transpor- 
tation lines in the rural districts, and a special 
system allowing the carrier to handle packages 
for the patrons along his route at a low rate 
should not arouse serious opposition in any quar- 
ter. In fact, the Merchants’ Associations are sup- 
porting the measure known as the Burnham Sen- 
ate bill which has also the endorsement of Post- 
master-General Meyer, and seems in a fair way to 
get through the present session of Congress. The 
system proposed will allow packages to be carried 
on the rural rates at a rate varying from one cent 
for two ounces to twenty-five cents for eleven 
pounds, when these packages originate on the 
route, whereas, the packages from the big city 
mail order house would be limited to four pounds 
in weight and sixteen cents a pound postage. 
This measure would be of great value to the 15,- 
000,000 farm people now served by the rural 
mail routes, and we hope to see it pass soon as 
possible. 

As it is now, if the farmer wants a pair of 
shoes, or a package of coffee, or some medicine 
for a sick child sent by mail from his neighbor- 
hood store or from the town where his mail route 
begins, he must pay sixteen cents a pound postage. 

We are glad to print in this issue (page 14) an 
article by Hon. J. Bryan Grimes also bearing up- 
on this subject. 

se ae 
MINOR MATTERS. 

The campaign of the Presidential candidates 

goes merrily on. “In the Democratic ranks the 





longing to citizens of the United States and pays 





Ohio and Wisconsin seem pretty well fixed in the 
Bryan column; Minnesota will stay with Johnson 
for the present. Among the Republicans, Taft is 
supposed to be in the long lead. Of course IIli- 
nois is for ‘‘Uncle Joe,’’ and Indiana has just de- 
clared for Fairbanks.—In many Southern States, 
the new railroad rates went into effect the first of 
the month. The regulation requiring persons 
holding the interchangeable mileage books to ex- 
change mileage for tickets at the station before 
taking the train is creating friction, especially in 
North Carolina, giving rise to some live corre- 
spondence between Governor Glenn and. Presi- 
tend Finley.—The National Child Labor Commit- 
tee has just held its fourth session in Atlanta, 
considering its progress and plans in the work of 
protecting children by suitable legislation against 
premature and injurious employment and to aid 
in their early education. Governor Hoke Smith, 
and Dr. Felix Adler, the chairman, were among 
the speakers. Dr. A. J. McKelway is the South- 
ern Secretary.—The North Carolina Peace Society 
visited the White House during the week, headed 
by President Hayne Davis. Senator Overman and 
Mr. Davis and others invited President Roose- 
velt to attend the Society’s next meeting in Wil- 
mington. The President could not promise to at- 
tend, but responded in his characteristic advocacy 
of the plan of keeping yourself able to make the 
other fellow behave.—Senator Tillman is missed 
from the Senate. He has been sick at his home 
in Trenton, S. C., and is so far from being well 
that he is compelled to give himself up to rest and 
will take a trip to Europe shortly in the hope 
of complete recovery. 





NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ UNION. 


North Carolina is now among the States num- 
bered in the Farmers’ Union column. The State 
organization was formed in Charlotte April 1st 
and 2nd. The convention was entirely harmon- 
ious and the organization was completed under 
encouraging prospects. We give the Union ,wel- 
come greetings and wish it a career of great pros- 
perity. and usefulness. The officers elected were 


as follows: 
President, Dr. H. Q. Alexander, of Mecklen- 
burg; Vice-President, A. C. Shuford, Catawba 


County; Secretary and Treasurer, E. C. Faires, 
Cleveland County; Doorkeeper, J. Ernest Cans- 
ler, Lincoln; Sergeant-at-Arms, U. S. G. Phillips, 
of Cherokee; Conductor, A. C. Stroup, Gaston 
County; State Organizer, J. E. C. Ford, Gaston 
County. 

The Executive Committee is composed of the 
following-named: Messrs. Orson Morrow, Ruth- 
erfordton; P.W. Plyer, Union; J. J. Logan, Cleve- 
land; T. F. Cornwell, Lincolnton; D. A. Randolph, 
Bryson City. ‘ 

Mr. R. B. Hunter, of Mecklenburg County, was 
made State Lecturer. 





There is such a thing as one living in the fu- 
ture sO much that he accomplishes nothing in the 
present, but the farmer who does not plan his 
farm work before he has to do it will not live 
very well in the future and probably is not living 
very well in the present. 





The common way of planting corn is to use at 
feast three acres of land to grow two acres of 
corn. The third acre is taken up with vacant 
places where hills ought to be. All the three 
acres of land have to be worked for a two-acre 
yield, and we are then told that corn raising does 
not pay. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Business is the name for the trade activities of 
the people. Free its hands, unshackle its feet. 
Only upon the dishonest let the ball and chain 
be locked. Strike only that business which pil- 
fers from the people; but help all business that 
serves the people. Our watchword is justice. For 
the pirates of business the yard-arm or the plank; 
but for honest business the open seas and wel- 
coming ports.—Senator Beveridge at Indian- 





States of Indiana, North Dakota, Iowa, Illinois, 





apolis, April 1st. 
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Suggestions for 


April Farming. 





g 


PRIL is a busy month in the South. Corn 
pq should be in the ground or going in rapid- 
YES “ly to be out of the way of the cotton crop. 
Iiave the ground well broken and also thor- 
oughly well prepared and plant with a corn 
drill, using plenty of seed. It is far better to thin 
out than replant. In fact, I long ago abandoned 
replanting, for it does not pay for the labor, un- 
less one has so bad a stand that the whole should 
be replanted. Then determine to keep the plow 
out of the field after the land is broken, and use 
the riding two-horse cultivator, after the first 
working with weeder or slant tooth harrow. Do 
not make furrows around the hills to catch water 
and break over and make gullies. 

& 

The Land and the Young Cotton.—On the hill 
lands cotton, too, will be better planted on a level 
and worked at first cross-wise once or twice with 
the smoothing harrow or the weeder, and save a 
great deal of chopping while breaking the crust 
and ridding the plants of danger of getting sore 
shinned. You can go over the field rapidly with 
these tools, and that may mean getting ahead of 
the grass if a rainy spell comes in. 

On flat lands where drainage of the surface is 
important it may be best to plant on low beds. 
But every observant farmer should be the judge 
of his own conditions. But in any case, the early 
going over with slant tooth harrow or weeder will 
often save your getting in the grass. i ‘ 

Then keep the plow out of the cotton field, too, 
and remember that cotton, like corn, sends its 
roots far and wide and the cultivation should be 
shallow to prevent.damage to these roots. 

& 

Applying Manure and Fertilizer.—If you have 
coarse manure and cottonseed that you intend to 
put on the cotton crop, try putting it in a furrow 
down the middles, and use only fertilizer under it. 
The roots will find the material when they need it 
most, and it will not be in the way of germination 





in dry weather. But by far the best way is not to 
use your cottonseed for manure. If you are not 
situated so that you can exchange them for meal 
and hulls then feed the whole seed, for be assured 
that stock feeding must be practiced if we are 
ever to get away from the complaint that we 
have poor land. If your land stays poor it is 
your fault. 
& 

Make Your Yard and Home Look Better.— 
Then determine that now and hereafter you will 
have a good garden and plenty of vegetables for 
your family all the year through as I have sug- 
gested. Get your wife and daughters plenty of flow- 
er seed and plants for decoration, and determine 
to have an ornamented home that your children 
will love, and not a bare, unpainted house stand- 
ing in a cotton field. One of the saddest sights 
to the traveler in the South is the great number 
of houses in villages and on the farms unpainted 
or unwhite-washed. White-wash is cheap, and the 
out-buildings on the farm will be all the better 
for a coat, and how people can live contented in a 
house that has never been painted, has no lawn, 
ng shrubbery, trees or flowers about it, I cannot 
comprehend. No wonder that the boys raised in 
such surroundings wander off and seek better 
conditions, for a man cannot love an old unpaint- 
ed house standing with cotton fields up to the 
door. Life under such conditions is hardly worth 
living. 

& 

Neat Appearance Has a Money Value.—Then, 
too, aside from making the place home-like, there 
is a further money value in lawns, trees and flow- 
ers. Take two farms of the same size and qual- 
ity, one with the bare unpainted house, and the 
other well painted and adorned with pretty grass, 
trees and flowers, and a neat driveway. Bring 
those two farms under the hammer, and I know 
that the ornamented place will bring more dol- 
lars for every acre because of its attractive ap- 
pearance, W. F. MASSEY. 














Some Running Comment on Last Week’s Paper. 





NAT OULD that every cotton farmer in the South 
\y, 4 would heed what is said about the crop 
Evy) on page 2. With a smaller area in cot- 
ton, peavine hay to feed, corn to sell and chick- 
ens and eggs and butter, the cotton farmer 
need not worry so much about the price of cotton. 
But if another 13,000,000 bale crop is grown, the 
*men who have only cotton that has cost them 
seven cents to grow, and sells for six, will be ina 
~bad way, while the man who grows it at a cost of 
four cents will still have a slight margin, and 
while he will not make much money on cotton, he 
will be independent and not obliged to sell till the 
price is better. 


& 


Daniel Lane knows how to raise good sweet po- 
tatoes, for I have eaten them on his table, and 
noted that everything on that table except the su- 
gar, salt and pepper were raised on his little 
farm, for Mr. Lane is a farmer and not a planter. 
He told me once that it only took four acres to 
raise and educate a boy. He farms thirty-six acres, 
if I remember aright. Perhaps it would be well 
to explain just what he means by sprouts and 
vines. Sprouts are those raised from the bed in 
the spring, and he is right in saying that cuttings 
from the vines that these sprouts produce will 
make better-keeping potatoes than the early 
sprouts themselves will make. The best potatoes 
for the next year’s bed are grown by cutting vines 
about a yard long, and coiling them around the 
hand and planting the whole coil, leaving only the 
tip of the vine exposed. Do this in August, and 
the hill will be full of little potatoes that will give 
you the best of sprouts. For larger potatoes for 
winter keeping, make shorter cuttings and set 
them in June or July. 

ae 

“Head your trees low,” says Mr. Cates. Right! 
What do you want with any more stem than will 
carry the head? It is the head that bears the 
fruit, not the stem, and a low headed tree has so 
many advantages that I never could see why so 
many people are fond of a long trunk. Planting 
a young yearling tree and heading it but a few 
inches from the ground you can stick a shingle on 
the southwest side and save it from sun scald til: 
the top shades it. Go through an orchard in the 
South with tall stems and you will find many of 
the trees with the bark killed on the southwest 





side all because it was exposed to the sun when 
young. Then the low trees are so easily sprayed, 
the fruit is easily harvested and they do not blow 
ovér easily as those with a great leverage of 
trunk do. ; 

& 

Did it Pay?—Mr. Brooks put $34.40 worth of 
manure and fertilizer on an acre of corn. This 
would pay for about forty-six bushels of corn at 
seventy-five cents a bushel, and that is a high 
price for corn. Now it seems to me that land that 
would, with this fertilization, make ninety-one 
bushels per acre, would have made more than 
twenty-five bushels per acre without it. But if it 
would make 25 bushels per acre, Mr. Brooks paid 
75 cents a bushel for the rest of the crop, allowing 
that the crop used all the fertilizer. Of course the 
manure has a considerable residual value in the 
land. What I wish to impress is that I neve 
could make a profit in using commercial fertilizer 
of a complete mixture on corn. The increase is 
usually simply buying corn at a good round price. 
It is all very nice to make ninety to one hundred 
bushels of corn per acre, but it is far better to 
make fifty bushels at a profit than to pay seventy- 
five cents more in fertilizers. 

Mr. Peterson made over eighty bushels per acre 
on two acres, with three applications of fertilizer, 
and believes that it paid. If it paid on two acres, 
why not on twenty? I think that our friends who 
are trying for brag acres would learn much them- 
selves and teach the rest of us something, if they 
will give an equal area alongside the brag acres 
the same treatment with the fertilizer left out, 
and only the advantage of a pea stubble, and from 
this figure out what the increased crop has cost. 
Exact measurement and good book-keeping, and 
no guess-work, and we may learn something of 
value. None of our friends say whether their 
bushels were shelled corn or ears. 

ot 

Corn can be mor: profitably grown on a clover 
sod on which the farm manure is spread broadcast 
in winter, and a good rotation of crops followed. 
Extra crops, made by lavish use of ertilizers, are 
seldom made ata profit. It is far better to grad- 


ually reach the one hundred bushel point by the 
regular development of the productivity of the 
soil through a good rotation and the feeding of 
live stock. Mr. Brooks lost the feeding value of 





the cottonseed, which he could have made and 
then saved most of its manurial value in a better 
shape. He paid $8.80 for forty pounds of phos- 
phoric acid, ten pounds of nitrogen and ten pounds 
of potash in the 8—-2—-2 goods ready mixed, and 
could have bought these separately for $4.50 ac- 
cording to the market retail price of phosphoric 
acid, potash and nitrogen, so that he must have 
paid over forty cents a pound for nitrogen. We 
are glad to see farmers make ninety to one hun- 
dred bushels of corn per acre, but had rather see 
them do it through the permanent improvement 
of their land than by buying corn in the shape of 
fertilizer at fancy prices. Far better make every 
acre a “‘brag acre. 


a 

A Hundred Bushels an Acre at a Profit.—I 
would suggest that in trying for premium crops 
through the use of fertilizers farmers should take 
another acre along-side and cultivate in the same 
way without fertilizer. They can thus ascertain 
what the increase was worth or what it cost them. 
All over North Carolina there are thousands of 
acres of land that can be brought up through good 
farming to make one hundred bushels of corn per 
acre and to make it at a profit, not on a brag 
acre, but all over the field. But it will not be 
done by paying $35.20 a ton for 8—2—2 fertilizer 
for the corn. oe as 

& 

Mr. Parker shows well the importance of get- 
ting inoculated soil to bring the bacteria in for 
alfalfa, and the worthlessness of the artificial cul- 
tures. Spring sowing may do well if one can keep 
ahead of the crab grass, but as a rule, I believe in 
late August sowing. W. F. MASSEY. 





VARIETY OF FARM QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


To get in more answers, we omit printing most 
of the questions. Many of these answers will ap- 
ply to two or three different inquirers. And even 
if you haven’t yet sent your question, you may 
find it answered here before you ask it. Read 
and see. 


Bermuda grass will do very well on land sub- 
ject to overflow, if the water does not stay on it 
very long. The best grasses for such land will 
pe Tall Meadow Fescue and Foul Meadow grass. 


There is no application now that will be better 
for oats than 100 pounds of nitrate of soda ap- 
plied broadcast when the oats are dry, and if wet 
from dew the application might burn the leaves 
somewhat. They will now be rather too high for 
harrowing to do any good. : 


Spread ashes with a shovel if you have no ma- 
nure spreader, at rate of 1,000 to 2,000 pounds 
per acre. Owing to the large percentage of lime 
in hard wood ashes they cannot be safely used 
in a fertilizer mixture, as they will drive off 
ammonia and revert phosphoric acid. Better 
spread the ashes alone. 


How to Plant Velvet Beans.—Velvet beans may 
possibly mature near New Bern, though they do 
not at Raleigh. They will make a fine. forage, 
and if allowed to die on the land, will make a 
heavy crop of humus-making material to turn un- 
der. But, unless the soil is very poor, it would 
be far better to cure and feed them and return 
the manure to the land. I know of no experi-: 
ments comparing their value as nitrogen-giving 
plants with the cowpea, but they are doubtless 
very good for the purpose. Plant them in rows 
not less than four feet apart, for they make an 
immense amount of vine, and will cover the en- 
tire ground. Between a peck and half bushel wiil 
seed an acre. You can plant them from middle 
to last of April, as they take a long season, and 
can be planted rather earlier than the cowpeas. 


Navy Beans Not Profitable in the South.—Navy 
beams may be grown in small amount for home 
use in South Carolina, but as a commercial crop 
they are not profitable. Your climate is too 
humid and there will be so large a percentage of 
damaged beans that the hand-picking would take 
all the profit of the crop. -These beans are. better 
adapted to the drier climate of the North and are 
mainly grown in Western New York and in Michi- 
gan, and we cannot compete with these States in 
growing them’in the South. They do not need a 
very rich soil nor heavy fertilization. High sandy, 
soil will suit them and a fertilizer of about 300 
pounds per acre—five parts acid phosphate, one 
part muriate of potash, and one part nitrate of 
soda—will do very well. Would not advise you 
to plant them on any large scale till you have 
tried them. W. F. MASSEY. 
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LaFavette 


STOGK FARM 


Largest 
Im porters 
and 
Breeders 
of 
German 
Coach, 

— B= Percher- 
ons and Belgian Stallions in 
America. 200 head of high class 
stallions at our Barns at LaFay- 
ette, Ind., Nashville, Tenn., and 
Greensboro, N. C. Every horse 
guaranteed and liberal terms. 
Greensboro, N. C., headquarters, 
in Van Story Sale Stable. If 
your country needs a good stal- 
lion—write us. 


J. CROUCH & SON. 














AMERICA’S 


LEADING 





At the recent International Live Stock 
Exposition, held in Chicago November 30th 
to December 7th, stallions imported by us 
won as follows, being the only classes in 
which we exhibited. 


PERCHERONS 
4 years old and over --.-.....------ ist, 5th 
3 years old and under 4--.....---- Ist, 2nd, 4th 
2 years old and under 3 --...----- 2nd, 5th 
Produce of mare -......-...-..... Ist 


Champion stallion 

Reserve champion stallion 

Champion group of five stallions owned by 
one exhibitor. 


French Coach 
4 years old and over ---.....------ 1st, 2nd, 3rd 
3 years old and under 4 ......-.-. Ist, 2nd 


Champion stallion 
Reserve champion stallion ‘ 
Champion group of five stallions owned by 
one exhibitor. 
The Champion Stallions of both 

Continents are for sale at our stables 


McLAUGHLIN BROS. 


Kansas City, Mo. Columbus, O. 
St. Paul, Minn. 














The Aberdeen Angus 





BILTMORE 
| Berkshires and Jerseys! 








In either Berkshires or Jerseys “Bilt- 
more” means quality—the very finest 
blood and breeding, and we are glad 
to announce that our new price lists 
are now ready for distribution. Stan- 
dard poultry of leading strains. 


BILTMORE FARMS, 
Biltmore, N. C. 














OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattle 
and 
Berkshire Hogs 
87 cows produced in 1907 14175 
Ibs. butter, or an average of 383 
lbs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but-a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now atthe head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 


Write and get prices. 
Newton, N. C. 


R. L. Shuford, :: 


The Kind that wiil 
COLLIES drive your Hogs, your 


Sheep, or your Cattle. The useful and 
faithful FARM DOG. Our stock is the best 
that intelligent breeding can produce. Pup- 
pies for sale, males, $10; females, $8 We sup- 

full and correct pedigree, and copy of 
he book, when requested. “The Useful Col- 
He and How to Make Him So,” with each 
puppy. We ship promptly upon receipt of 
price. 


VINECREST FARM KENNELS, 
FALLS CHURCH. VA. 








JACKS! 147 Big Black Kentucky Mammoth, 
* Imported Catalonion and Malyorca 
jacks, 40 jennets, 30 saddle and harness stal- 
lions, 40 saddle mares. Tamworth and Poland 
China hogs. 

Our catalogue is the finest ever issued by any 
Jack Breeder. Our prices are right and you 
will positively buy if you visit our farms and 
mean business. - 


J. F. COOK & CO., - Lexington, Ky. 
DUROC JERSEYS AND TAMWORDHS 
For fine stock of either breed, address 


R. W. Watson, . - Petersburg, Va. 
LARGE ENGLISH BERKKSHIKES 


Bred and for sale. Young steck from prt: 
mium winners. 


D. L. FARRIOR, RALEIGH, N. C. 








breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America)every 
year save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm is headquarters in 
South Yor cattle of this wonderful market 
topping breed. Our cnief stock bull is a 
brother of Gay. Lad that was champion 
butl of America during -1895-96, and later 
sold at $3050.00. 


R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 

















New Price List Free 
Saddle Stallions, Jacks, Short Horn 
Red and Gray foxes, Fox, Deer, and Cat 
hounds. Ten cents for photo of pack. 
B. P. Rocks and S.C B. Leghorn Eggs, 
15 for $1 00, 100 for $5.00. 
J. D. Stodghill, Prop., 
Shelbyville, Kentucky. 


PIGS. -- PIGS. -- PIGS. 


To make room for spring litters we will sell a 
choice lot of Berkshire pigs, 10 to 12 weeks old, 
of the very best breeding, for $8.00 each, or $15.00 
per pair. 

Also two especially fine gilts six and a half 
months old at $20.00 each, or $35.00 for the two. 

Sumnyside Farms, 

W,. R, Walker, Prop’r. Union, S, C. 








—-IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 
Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 
- Scotch Collie 
Dogs = 3: 2 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
-—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


Top Notch Bulls ready for service. Calves 
of both sexes of choice breeding and individ. 
uality. Females not akin to bulls. Visitors 
welcomed. Write us your wants, 

ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 


Jeffersonton, Va. 


THE Kentucky Jack Farm 


is the wholesale home for 
jacks, as we breed and raise 
the big mammoth Kentucky 
jacks, and sell you a first- 
class jack 25 to 50 per cent 
cheaper than a dealer or 
speculator Can. Write to-day 
for prices on jacks, jennets, 
and mules. A large lot t« select from. 

Joe E. Wright, unction City, Ky. 


A FIVE-YEAR OLD JACK FOR SALE. 


Will deliver him anywhere in the State for $200. 
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AND DAIRY. oOo 











and Lambs, Also. 


By A. L. French, R. F. 

April is a busy month on the 
stock farm, and especially is this 
the case if for any-reason the far- 
mer has failed to push his work 
whenever opportunity has _ offered 
during the previous winter. We like 
to be just a little ahead of our 
work, rather than a little behind. It 
gives us more time to think and 
plan so we may be able to accom- 
plish the largest amount of work 
with the force we have; in other 
words we are enabled to make our 
brains save our muscle, and our 
horses’ muscle. 


Winter Work Saves Your Team in 
Spring. 

Then, if our horses have been 
working all winter, they are in hard, 
strong condition, and in shape to 
stand a little extra pushing at plant- 
ing time without doing themselves 
serious injury. On the other hand, 
if the horse has been loafing during 
the winter he will need to be favored 
more or less as the days grow hot, 
or he will become jaded and galled, 
entirely unfit for a hard season’s 
work. Here in the South, with our 
fine open winters, there is really no 
excuse for the farmer to have soft 
teams, or rushing work to do when 
April comes. And yet, not ten per 
cent. of the land has been broken 
during the winter, in our neighbor- 
hood, that is to be planted in spring 
crops, and already I have heard 
complaints about the spring rains de- 
laying plowing. It seems as if our 
people ought to remember from one 
season to the next and profit by ex- 
perience gained; but a great many 
of them will not. 


Look Well After Your Farrowing 
Sows. 


Because of the hurry of the spring 











Jersey Calves for Sale. 





Jersey Male Calves by Trevarth’s General; 
he by General Marigold out Trevarth’s Puri- 
tan. General Marigold by Major Polo out 
of Mary Idagold, test 23 lbs. of butter in 
seven days as a three year old. Major Polo 
by Glynllyn Boy out of Massey Polo, the 
butter Queen of the Jersey Race, milked in 
seven days 354 lbs. of milk that made 30 lbs. 
64 oz. of butter. Price right. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 














Arrowhead Farm. 


Red Poll cattle, Poland China pigs, Dorset 
sheep, Bronze turkeys (our matured Toms 
weigh from 45 to53 pounds), pure bred fowls. 
Eggs. Albemarle Prolific seed corn. 


SAMUEL B. WOODS, Prop’r, 


Charlottesville, Va. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE. 


4 I am booking a few 
orders for my Berk- 
shire Pigs from my reg- 
istered stock, for May 

¢ delivery. at $5 to $7.50 
each at eight weeks old. 


Carolina Stock and Poultry Farm,—C. U. 
Hinshaw, Prop’r, R. F. D. 6, Greensboro, N.C, 


Registered Berkshire Pigs $15 per Pair 


Tarboro Si'ver Wyandottes and Fishel 
White Plymouth Rock eggs $2.00 for 16, 
Mammoth Pekin Duck eggs $1.00 per 
dozen. 


LAUREL BLUFF FARM, 














R. H. W. BARKER, Stanley, N. C, 


CLINTON, &. C. 


Attention Your Live Stock Should Have 
in April. 


Did You Break Your Land Last Fall and Winter?—If Not, You Need to 
Be Careful With Your Plow Team—Look After Your Pigs, Calves 


D. No. 2, Byrdvwiile, Va. 

work the farmer must not neglect 
the live stock. The time is at hand 
that the sows will be farrowing, and 
we must keep in mind the fact that 
every pig lost means one less hog 
next fall, and this means a loss of 
ten or twelve dollars. Remember, a 
sow goes just sixteen weeks to a 
day, rain or shine, and a week be- 
fore her time is up she must be sep- 
arated from the herd, given a dry, 
comfortable shelter, where she may 
enjoy the blessings of solitude, and 
allowed to remain here. until the 
pigs are two weeks old, when she 
may be turned with three or four 
others and thus save much time that 
would be required to feed all sepa- 
rately. We have been putting in 
some time lately renewing our hog 
lot fences, and now, have them “bull 
high and hog tight.” It is consid- 
erable trouble to build a real good 
fence, but it pays. It pays one just 
to see “Old Melinda” going from 
point to point carefully looking for 
holes and finding none. 


A Good Dip for Calves. 


It is well to get the calves up dur- 
ing the warm, rainy weather and ex- 
amine closely. If any lice are found 
a warm bath in cattle dip, coal oil, 
and soap suds is in order. Make the 
dip one to thirty of warm water, put 
in a pint of coal oil to the bucket of 
wash, then add a gallon of soap- 
suds. Dip the brush down in deep 
each time, so only a little of the 
coal oil will adhere each time, else 
it is liable to take the hair off. This 
mixture is sure death to lice. The 
calves want their ‘“‘creep’’ when they 
May retire by themselves and en- 
joy their grain and bright, early-cut 
hay. “It’s the making of the calf.” 


Don’t Forget the Lambs. 


The lambs are about old enough 
to look out for themselves, yet as 
long as the pasture is not the best 
I notice their grain trough behind 
the creep is always empty at night. 

These various matters all require 
a little time, but it is time well 
spent, and care must be given if we 
would raise good stock that is a cred- 
it to the stockman. 





PORK POINTERS. 


Hogs can be produced and mar- 
keted as quickly as a crop of grain. 
This should be attractive to the poor 
man. 


A grain or cotton crop makes an 
income only once a year, but there 
is no valid reason why hogs cannot 
bring in money twice a year. 


Pasturage is the cheap pork 
maker, and the South leads other 
sections in the length of the pastur- 
age season; but pasture alone will 
not yield the best pork profits. 

Do not be penny wise and pound 
foolish, by trying to get over-cheap 
breeding stock. Suppose one breed- 
er, because of greater merit, costs 
$5 more than another, and suppose 
that it makes 5 per cent. difference ~ 
in the offspring (a difference of one- 
twentieth), the extra cost will soon 
be repaid. <A gain of only 25 cents 
on each of 20 pigs repays the extra 
cost of $5, and there yet remains the 





better blood for future breeding. 
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IlI._-_More Horse Sense: 


Blemishes to 


Avoid. 


There Are Many Blemishes You Can Detect by Following These Direc- 
tions—Remember Then When You Go to Buy a House. 


By Sidney Johnson, Boydton, Va. 


We come now to look for blem- 
ishes. Of these there are many seri- 
Ous ones, that should cause you to 
reject the animal; at the same time, 
there are others which, though unde- 
sirable in themselves, do not seri- 
ously interfere with the animal’s use- 
fulness. We will now consider the 
matter of detecting and weighing 
these blemishes. ; 

First, Glance at the Eyes.—They 
are best seen with the horse stand- 
ing in the stable or in a box stall 
with his head in the door, looking 
out and facing the sun, so that the 
rays of the sun fall directly on the 
eye, you to stand with your back to 
the sun. Some reverse this, but I 
like it as I have just described. It 
ig on the same principle of an oculist 
throwing a ray of light in the hu- 
man eye. The horse’s eye should be 
clear and bright, with no sign of in- 
flammation. Look for cataract; this 
may be only a small bluish-white 
speck or it may be larger. It inter- 
feres with vision, as it is on the pu- 
pil of the eye, and it may grow and 
cause total blindness. A very small 
one often causes much annoyance 
by the horse’s shying; in fact, a 
horse that shies much had better be 
examined for cataract. Of course, 
shying may be due to his being pam- 
pered, or the pupils may be enlarged 
from staying in a dark stall; so judg- 
ment must be used here. The eye is 
a delicate piece of mechanism, and 
when doubtful get a veterinarian to 
examine. 

at 

Let us next look for blemishes in 

the horse’s legs. 


Splints are bony tumors or en- 
largements on the inner side of the 
cannon bone (bone between knee 
and fetlock) and are caused by 
plows, kicks or other injuries. When 
near enough to the knee to inter- 
fere, or when back far enough to 
interfere with the back tendon, they 
are liable to cause lameness. Lame- 
ness is liable to occur during the 
inflammatory stage (forming pe- 
riod), but unless lameness is pres- 
ent, or they are situated as above 
described, they are of no serious im- 
port, as probably 75 per cent of 
horses have them. 

Sprain of Back Tendon, tendon 
between knee and fetlock. The ten- 
don is bowed out, and if it has been 
sprained much it is very liable to 
give trouble—best avoid the horse. 


Windgalls are puffy enlargements 
on fore and hind ankles. They sel- 
dom cause lameness and are not se- 
rious blemishes. . 

Side Bones are bony enlargements 
or bony tumors on the pastern bone 
(bone between fetlock and foot) just 
above the hoof. They can be de- 
tected by passing the hand over the 
part. They often spread around and 
become _ringbone. This blemish 
causes lameness, and the horse is 
positively unsound. : 

Quarter Crack.—Crack or split i 
hoof, is caused by driving on hard 
roads or it may occur in summer, 
when foot is dry and hard. If the 
crack is only partial, it may cause 
no lameness; if it is all the way 
down, it is serious. 

Corns are on the sole of the foot. 
They are caused by contracted feet 
or pressure of shoe or by gravel. 
They sometimes cause considerable 
lameness, and if lameness is present 
it is best to avoid the horse. 


Thoroughpin looks like a windgall 





on the hock; 
lameness. 


Capped Hock is a swelling at point 
of hock—caused by blows, kicking, 
or lying on hard floors. They sel- 
dom cause lameness. 


Stringhalt is a jerky lifting of the 
hind leg. The affected leg being 
lifted higher than the other and with 
a jerky movement. It does not pre- 
vent a horse doing good work, but 
is unsightly. 


Curb is a bony enlargement on 
back side of the hock about three 
inches from the point of the hock. 
To see it, stand by the side of the 
horse, some feet off, and look at the 
hind hock. It is on the back of the 
hock. Hocks with curb are usually 
weak ones, and unless we know they 
are strong, well formed hocks, we 
had better avoid the horse, as they 
often cause serious lameness. 


Bone Spavin is an enlargement, or 
rather a bony tumor, on the lower 
front inside of the hock joint. To 
see it, stand in front of the horse. 
The inexperienced who does not 
know the proper formation of the 
bones of the hock can compare the 
two joints, as spavin seldom occurs 
just the same in both joints, and 
healthy joints should look alike. 
Spavined horses are not fit for fast 
work, nor can they stand regular 
work. Spavins that cause lameness 
are usually large ones and easily 
seen, 

Interfering—striking feet against 
ankles or legs,; usually the legs will 
show scars or marks. It is caused 
by feet not being plumb; that is, the 
feet incline in too much at the 
ground or the legs are not straight 
(see article on judging for legs), or 
in moving, the feet may not travel 
in straight lines. Stand in front of 
the horse and have him moved to- 
wards you in a walk, trot, and, if 
a saddle horse, in a rack, watching 
to see if the feet move in a straight 
line or tend to strike. See if he is 
shod with the feet level; if so, and 
he interferes, it is best to avoid him, 
as he may give trouble. 


A good general rule is: The nearer 
a blemish or injury is to a joint, the 
more suspicious be of it. 

& 

Quality is indicated by soft, silky 
hair, smooth skin, smooth bones, and 
well shaped joints. You should be 
able to see the tendons, the muscles 
and the veins when exerted. Run 
the hand down the cannon bone of 
the leg; it should be smooth and the 
back tendons should seem separated 
from the bone. 


this seldom causes 


Coarse hair usually means coarse 
skin, soft bones, and often poor di- 
gestive organs. Without good diges- 
tive organs a horse cannot have stay- 
ing powers; so quality igs an indica- 
tion of endurance and durability. 

a 

Action.—Having seen him in the 
stable and outside, we will now have 
him walked from you and directly 
towards you, and also the same in 
a trot; and if a saddle horse, also 
im the rack. Then have the same 
walk, trot and rack while you take 
a side view. Watch for indications 
of lameness; as he walks away he 
should show the ghoe on every foot; 
the fore and hind legs should move 
in straight parellel lines; and he 
should not interfere nor over-reach 
(hind feet striking fore), but should 
have a smooth, frictionless stride. 
The walk should be quick and 





springy, and the legs should move 
in perfect harmony. In the saddle 
horse, you want a smooth, easy 
movement, not too high, yet high 
enough for the feet not to trip on 
stones or rough places. But in the 
driving horse, we want high action; 
the harness horse should trot free 
and bold, with good knee and hock 
action, and he should have a reach- 
ing action from the shoulder so as to 
be able to get over ground; you don’t 
want a horse with short, jerky ac- 
tion. i 

Notice the Ears—if they are al- 
ways forward, he may be blind or 
deaf, or both. If always back on 
the neck, he is. nervous or vicious, 
and sooner or later may give trouble. 


& 


Watch Him in Harness.—Now, if 
you like him, have him hitched and 
work him to the very vehicle you 
will want to work him to when he is 
yours. .Watch the harness put on 
him to see if he is quiet to harness. 
When he is put to the vehicle wait 
a few minutes to see if he stands 
quiet, have him’ turned to one side 
(cut the wheel), for you to get in, 
ag sometimes a horse seems quiet 
until once moved, and will then cut 
up.: Notice if he rears or backs when 
the check rein is put up. Now drive 
him just as you will want to drive 
him when you have bought him; let 
him see just what things he will 
have to see. Notice if he objects to 
the breeching, if he objects to a 
touch of the whip at the root of the 
tail, to see if he has any tendency 
to kick. After riding or driving, ex- 
amine for wind, wheezing or roaring 
or broken wind. See if he breathes 
hard or laboriously with a jerking of 
the flank, or if he has a cough; a 
horse with either of these is soon ex- 
hausted. 


Don’t get one tucked up in the 
flank like a greyhound, for he ean’t 
carry enough feed to work on. 

Sometimes a horse will be so 
slightly lame.or stiff that we are 





not sure of it. ‘In this case, after 
having given him a good ride or 
drive, let him be put back in the 
stable. After waiting until he has 
had time to cool out, ask to see him 
again; and if he is lame, he will 
show it. 





Books on Dairying 


Mesrs. Editors: I like the instruc- 
tion your valuable paper gives every 
issue about the dairy; but I believe 
there would be others like myself, 
who would like to know what books 
are good on dairying and what they 
will cost. W. S. F. 


Editorial Answer: Each _ experi- 
ment station may have free bulletins 
that deal more or less with dairying, 
and every dairyman should find out 
what the station of his State has to 
offer. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., has several 
bulletins that deal with various 
phases of dairying. By all means, 
get all these. Orange Judd Co., New 
York, N. Y., publishes and sends by 
mail for’ 50c. a very helpful book, by 
Prof. Herbert Van Norman. It is 
very practical, clear, concise, and has 
an index that enables one to find 
quickly any subject to which he 
wishes to refer; and is well suited to 
farm conditions. In practicalness it 
is above the average book on 
farming. 





Over-run With Orders. 


Please cut out the ad. I am over- 
run with orders that I cannot fill. 
Your paper is the right place to ad- 
vertise to get results. I consider it 
the best agricultural paper in the 
South. The farmer that follows your 
instructions is bound to _ succeed. 
Prof. Massey’s articles alone are 
worth a hundred times the price of 
your valuable paper. In fact, every 
part of The Progressive Farmer is 
ably written. I would not like to be 
without it. R. R. BELL. 

Wildwood, N. C. 











C. Post, Hector, Minn., wii 


per cent, and the third prize by 


October. 


RANDOLPH & CaNnaL Ste. 
CHICAGO 
(213 & 1215 Fusert 


st. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Orum™ & SACRAMENTO STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





BIG BUTTER CONTEST 


National Buttermakers’ Association 
WON AS USUAL BY USERS OF 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


On March 11th, 12th and 13th there was held at Minneapolis, 
Minn , the big annual butter pe prey ory an of the National But- 
termakers’ Association. 504 of the 
ted States competed in this contest, which makes the results es- 
pecially interesting and ne The first prize was won by J. 

a score of 98 per cent; the second 
prize by E. O. Blomquist, Center City, Minn., with a score of 9734 
G. P. Sauer, East Troy, Wis., 
with a score of 97 per cent. All three of these victorious butter- 
makers, of course, use De Laval cream separators. This contest, 
as has every similar contest held within 
shows a complete victory for butter made from De Laval separa- 
tor cream. A clean sweep of all _— prizes was made by De 
Laval butter at the big National Da 
, as well as at sixteen or more important state fairs of 1907. 
Going further back, De Laval made butter received the Grand Prize 
at the St. Louis World’s Fair, as well as the Grand Prize at the 
Paris Exposition. Invariably in these big contests more than 90 
per cent of the contestants who receive a score of over go per cent 
on their butter have been found to be De Laval users. 
dreds of such contests the world over during the past twenty years, 
the superiority of the De Laval Separator over all of 
_ing fine butter has been conclusively proven. A 
bring our handsome new catalogue illustrating and describing the 
new 1908 improved De Laval machines in detail, and affording a 
comp:ete education in the production of the finest quality cream 
for making prize winning butter. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
General Offices: 
74 CorTLANDT Street, '* * '6 fruccss Stacer 
NEW YORK. 
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FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you 
to ship your Fruits, Potatoes, Cabbage, Peas 
and everything in this line to, Write them 
today. They are 


Hewitt & Company, 
10 E. Camden Street, BALTIMORE, Md. 


FARMERS’ -- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week: two weeks, 6 cents a word: 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents: six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost 8480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1. 





























For velvet Bean Seed, write N. H. Sasser, 
Ochlochnee, Ga. 





Want registered 1500-lb. Angus bull at $60.00 
f. o. b. Statesville. N.C.? Bostian Bros. 





Team of mules forsale. Weigh 900 pounds. 
Price $500. H.G. Dorsett, R. 2, Pittsboro, N.C. 





Eggs from S. C. Reds, R. I. Whites, and Silver 
Wyandottes. Write for prices. W. H. Long, 
Cherryville, N. C. 





“The hen that lays is the hen that pays.” 
Breed the ‘‘trap-nested” laying White Wyan- 
dotte. Eggs $1.50 for 15. $800 for 100. Wake- 
field Poultry Farm. Charlotte, N. C. 





Home-made refrigerator—keeps butter hard, 
same as using ice, without one cent expense. 
Every farmer should haveone. Description and 
plans 10 cents. P.O. Henry, Conover, N.C. 





Horse Tooth Corn. Have grown Horse Tooth 
for fifteen years. producing seventy-five bush- 
els per acre. without fertilizing. Selected Seed 
$2.00 per bushel. M. C. Reeves. Mt. Airy, N.C. 





Bargains inan Avery. Rockisland, Chattanoo- 
ga Disc plows, Railway horse powers, Shredder, 
Buff Orpington chickens, Angora goats, York- 
shire and Essex pigs. J- 


E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 





Pekin Duck eggs for hatching. Rankin strain 
Imperial Pekin Ducks. We have the best. Eggs, 
15 for $1.50: #6.00 per 100. Eggs from_my select 
pen of S.C. White Leghorns, $1.50 per 15; $7.00 
per100. Willow Poultry Yards, South Mills, N.C. 


Grow Silk Cotton 


and getrich. One-and-one-half inch staple. 
Ginned at short cotton gins. Sold for 26c. per 
pound. Seed $1.00 per bushel. Address 


J. B. REGAN, Howellsville, N. C. 


Field Peas 


Wonderful and Whio-poor-will varie 
‘ties. Wonderful at $2 45 per bu., Whip- 
poor-will at $2.25. All f o b. Rocky 
Point N.C. J E. TAYIOR 


For Immediate Sale 


One hundred and fifty bushels Bates Prolific 
Cotton Seed (selected) for planting. Very 
prolitic, heavy yielder, smallest seed known, 
producing more serd cotton per acre than other 
popular varieties, and yielding 43 to 46 per cent 
lint. 90ce. per bushel in lots of 5 and 10bu. or 
more, as long as they last, sacked, f.0.b. Cash 
must accompany orders. “First come, first 


a E. C. Newton, 


P. O. Box 171, BENNETTSVILLE, S. C. 























The Parcel Post and the Farmer. 


What is Being Done to Obtain a Lower Rate for Carrying Parcels by 
Mail and to Establish a Parcel System on Rural Mail Routes. 





By Hon. J, Bryan Grimes, Raleigh, N. C. 


Whereas, a  Pareels’ Post 
would greatly encourage indus- 
try,increase commerce and prove 
most convenient to the manufac- 
turer, merchant, farmer and 
citizen in every walk of life; 
and 

Whereas, it is a commercial 
necessity that would save many 
millions of dollars a year to the 
people of this country and at 
the same time be profitable to 
the Government; and 

Whereas, the experience of 
European nations has proved 
that a Parcels Post is a practi- 
cal and profitable branch of gov- 
ernment’ enterprise—Germany, 
for instance, carrying packages 
weighing not over 110 pounds 
to all parts of the Empire for 
thirty cents, or about one-fourth 
of a cent a pound, and making 
a profit thereon; and 

Whereas, the  fourth-class 
matter now carried by post is 
limited to parcels weighing not 
more than four pounds, at a 
charge of one cent an ounce, or 
sixty-four cents a package, 
which is equivalent to nullify- 
ing the carrying of parcels at 
at all: 

Therefore, be it Resolved— 

1. That the Farmers’ Nation- 
al Congress urge upon the Con- 
gress of the United States the 
immediate establishment of a 
Parcels Post whereby packages 
weighing not more than twenty- 
five pounds can be delivered at 
any postoffice in any part of the 
United States at the lowest pos- 
sible rate. 

2. That members of the va- 
rious State delegations in this 
Congress request the Congress- 
men from their States to urge 
upon the Congress of the United 
States the establishment of a 
Parcels Post, and that the Sec- 
retary of this Congress be and 
heis hereby instructed to mail 
to each Senator and Represen- 
tatives in the United States 
Congress a copy of this reso- 
lution. 


Replying to your request for an 
article upon the Parcels Post, I re- 
egret that I cannot at this time write 
an extended argument upon its mer- 
its, but submit to your readers (1) 
the foregoing resolution, introduced 
by the writer and adopted by the 
National Farmers’ Congress in 1905; 
and (2) a part of the last report of 
the Postmaster General upon this 
question. From these papers can be 





gathered a correct understanding of 
the advantages of a parcels post. 
The rural routes are the greatest 
help that the Federal Government is 
to-day extending to the country peo- 
ple of America and the establish- 
ment of a parcels post would multi- 
ply the benefits of the rural routes 
many times over. 


Under the present United States 
Postal Laws you can send a package 
weighing four pounds from Raleigh 
to Durham for 64 cents, while you 
can send same package from Raleigh 
via Durham, via New York to Ber- 
lin or Vienna for 48 cents, or you 
could send one weighing eleven 
pounds from Raleigh to Berlin for 
$1.32. 


Our people want this relief and 
it is sure to come. The great prob- 
lem is how to give the benefits of a 
parcels, post to the country and at 
the same time protect the local mer- 
chants from the mail order houses. 
That is now a problem that I believe 
is about to be solved. 


Report of the Postmaster General on 
Extension of the Parcel Post. 


The country is gradually awaken- 
ing to the necessity of a parcels post 
and the Postmaster General in his 
last report makes the following rec- 
ommendation: 


“Previous to the year 1863 the 
weight limit of a parcel for trans- 
mission through the mails was three 
pounds. That year the weight limit 
was made four pounds for deliveries 
in the United States. No increase 
hag been made since that time ex- 
cept on parcels destined to foreign 
countries. We have now conventions 
with 33 foreign countries. With 9 
countries the limit of weight is four 
pounds, 6 ounces; while with 24 it 
is 11 pounds. The postage in all 
but four cases—Chile, Peru, Ecua- 
dor, and Bolivia—is 12 cents per 
pound. 


“To illustrate the inconsistencies 
in connection with the parcel-post 
service, attention is drawn to the 
following conditions: An individual 
entering any postoffice in the United 
States with two parcels weighing 4 
pounds each will be obliged to pay 
64 cents on the one addressed to 
New York city, for example, while 
on the one destined to a foreign 
country, although it usually passes 
through New York city, the charge 
is but 48 cents. Should the weight 
be 4 pounds 6 ounces the package 
addressed to a resident of New York 
city will be denied admission to the 
mails by the postmaster, while the 

















2% ANUHKS HIGH, 


SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON 





54 BOLLS. 


And Wm. Polk, Leading Louisiana Planter, 
says it beats all as to yield. 


Mr. W. A. Simpkins, Raleigh, N. C 

Dear Sir—I planted most of my Simpkins seed 
between April ist and April 15th, at the same time 
planting other varieties, such as Toole, King's, 
Money Maker and Hawkin&$. I found that the Simp- 
kins seed fruited very rapidly, and was practically 
full of fruit ninety-five days after germination. On 
my Simpkins cotton this last yearI averaged a 
509 Ib. bale per acre and the other varieties aver- 
aged from 200 to 385 pounds of lint per acre. We 
had a complete infection of boll weevils last year, 
but it is my opinion that a cotton made before 
August Ist is practically safe. . 

This year I am planting 1,200 acres of yourcot- 
ton. Iam thoroughly convinced that your seed is 
decidedly the best that I have. been able to procure. 

WILLIAM POL 


I have 6000 bushels more for sale: $1.25 
per bushel; five bushels, $5 00. 
once for special prices on larger lots. 


TEN DAYS EARLIER THAN KING! 





Alexandria, La., February 17, 1908. 


Yours truly, 


Write at 


W. A. SIMPKINS, 
; Raleigh, N.C. 











package intended for the resident in 
a foreign land will be accepted and 
forwarded, probably via New York, 
at the rate of 12 cents a pound. The 
parcel for the foreign country would 
be received, in most instances, up to 
11 pounds. In other words, our own 
people must pay 4 cents a pound 
more for the privilege of dispatch- 
ing packages to each other than when 
destined to residents of a foreign 
country. 

“TI therefore urge a rate of 12 
cents a pound for packages forward- 
ed through the mails to postoffices 
in the United States and its posses- 
ions, subject to the same regulations 
as exist at the present time, with 
the exception of increasing the 
weight limit to 11 pounds. The fol- 
lowing rates on packages weighing 
less than 1 pound are recommended: 


Cents. 
REND GUNG i cialis thas ie Wnt oben cae sds nedenes 1 
Over 1 oz. and not exceeding 3 oz. -......... 2 
Over 3 oz. and not exceeding 4 oz. -.....-... 3 
Over 4 oz. and not exceeding 5 oz. ........-- 4 
Over 5 oz. and not exceeding 6 oz. -.....-.-- 5 
Over 6 oz. and not exceeding 8 oz. -.......-- 6 
Over 8 oz. and not exceeding 12 oz. -..___--. 9 


Over 12 oz. and not exceeding 16 oz. .-....-- 12 
Special Parcel Post on Rural Deliv- 
ery Routes. 


“T recommend the establishment 
of a special parcel-post system on 
rural delivery routes for packages 
originating on a rural route or at 
the distributing post-office for deliv- 
ery by rural. carriers to patrons 
thereof at a rate of 5 cents for the 
first pound and 2 cents for each 
additional pound or fractional part 
of an additional pound up to i11 
pounds; -for 2 ounces or less, 1 
cent; over 2 ounces.and up to 4 
ounces, 2 cents; over 4 ounces and 
up to 8 ounces, 3 cents; over 8 
ounces and up to 12 ounces, 4 cents; 
over 12 ounces and up to 1 pound, 
5 cents. 


“This will be a great boon to the 
farmers who have not the conven- 
iences for obtaining the necessaries 
of life such as residents in cities 
enjoy. 

“A more extensive use of the 
rural routes by extending the parcel- 
post privilege will not only lead to 
an increased consumption, but a con- 
sequent larger trade, due to the 
facility with which the rural patrons 
may obtain their requirements. It 
means also a great saving to the 
farmer during the planting season 
and the period of harvesting his 
crops, as it will enable him to devote 
himself to his work and procure his 
small supplies without loss of time. 

“The retail merchants in cities 
have found that they increased their 
trade by delivering goods to their 
customers. The parcel post on rural 
routes will enable the local country 
merchant o deliver goods to his buy- 
ers at an average cost of about 2 
cents a pound, or 25 cents for 11 
pounds, while the wholesale mer- 
chants, in order to reach these con- 
sumers by mail, will be compelled to 
pay 12 cents a pound, $1.32 for 11 
pounds. Therefore, to gain the ben- 
efit of the special rates on rural 
routes, they would find it necessary 
to ship by freight to the point of the 
rural routes, and be obliged to es- 
tablish many thousands of agencies 
and depots for handling. It is of 
incalculable importance that the 


icountry merchant should exist and 


proper.” 


It is to be hoped that the present 
or the next Congress will pass a par- 
cels post law that will give the coun- 
try the mail facilities they are enti- 
tled to and at the same time protect 
the local merchants from the great 
department stores. ; 





I take five papers, and I would 
not give The Progressive Farmer 
for all the rest.—C. V. B. Batt, Pen- 
der County, N. C. 
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What Will the Weather be This Month? 


Here is a Good Table to Guess by—lIt is the Record of April Weather 
for a Number of Years, Made Up by the Agricultural Department’s 


Weather Bureau. 


Forecasting the weather is not yet 
an exact science, but it is a science 
in which a vast amount of investiga- 
tion, research, and experimenting is 
being carried on. As rapidly as pos- 
sible the Weather Bureau of the De- 
partment of Agriculture is increasing 


its capacity for being of service to 
the farmer in his sowing and reap- 
ing. While the weather for a month 
cannot be forecase with certainty, 
there is a great body of recorded 
observations, covering a number of 
years, for each month, and from a 
careful study of these records, one 








may make his own forecasts about | 


as accurately as in any other way. 

Here is a table of April tempera- 
tures recorded at half a dozen sepa- 
rate stations in three States. They 
give the average of April tempera- 
tures for periods varying from five 
to thirty-seven years as shown by 
the tables, and make an interesting 
study of April weather. By studying 
these averages, the dates of the 
latest killing frasts, the warm Aprils 
and cold Aprils, each farmer may 
make his own forecasts of weather 
for this month and do his planting 
accordingly: 























Richmond, Va. | Columbia, S.C.| Raleigh, N.c. | Wilmington, | cnariotte, N.C.| seville, N.C 
DATA OBSERVED. Average for 10 Average for Average for Average: for Average for ‘Average for 
years. 20 years. 21 years. 29 years. 
37 years, 

Mean or normal temperature -.......-------- 57 degrees... .- degrees ....-. 58 degrees. ...-. 61 degrees. _.__. . degrees.....- 52 degrees 
Warmest April—Year and temperature. .-.-. 1906—59 deg. .... 1898 — 69 deg. .... 1896—64 deg. .... 1893—66 deg. - .-- _ 1906—56 deg. 
Coldest April— Year and temperature. -..--- 1907—50 deg. ...- 1907—57 deg. ...- 1907—52 deg. .... 1901—56 deg. - 190758 deg. .... 1907—48 deg. 
Highest recorded temperature in April. ....| 1902—90 deg.....| 1896—96 deg. .... 1896—95 deg. .... 1 eee deg. .... 1906—84 deg. 
Lowest recorded temperature in April. -.---- 1907—25 deg. --.. 1891—28 deg. .... 1907—28 deg. ..--. 1875—19 deg, --.- 1891—26 oe Syees 1907—23 deg. 
Average date of last killing frost in Spring.| April 2 ........- March 2....... a See ee SPCR. 30... .... April 24 
Latest date of last killing frost in Spring.--} April 20 -...-..- April 17, 1905...] May 6.-......-.-- May 1, 1877 ....- April 26, 1888...| May 10 








How to Make Your Dirt Road Better. 


Practical Hints on Road Work—The Plow, the Drag Scraper, the Road 
Grader, and the Split-Log Drag Are the Constant Friends of the 


Road Overseer. 


It is important that farmers learn 
of the benefits to be derived from 
good earth roads; that county boards 
be impressed with the need of a 
proper maintenance of the same, and 
that road builders and overseers 
learn how best to care for the roads 
in their charge. 


Friends and Enemies of a Good 
Road. 


The persistent and powerful ene- 
mies of earth roads are water and 
narrow tires, and the constant effort 
of the men in charge of the roads 
should be to guard against their de- 
structive effects and remedy all dam- 
age as quickly as possible. The sim- 
ple implements which have been 
found to be of greatest assistance 
in this work are the plow, the drag 
scraper, the wheel scraper, the road 
grader, and the split-log drag. 


How and When to Plow a Dirt Road. 


With a sandy soil and a subsoil 
of clay, or clay and gravel, deep 
plowing, so as to raise and mix the 
clay with the surface soil and sand 
will prove beneficial. The combina- 
tion forms a sand-clay road at a 
trifling expense. On the other hand, 
if the road be entirely of sand a 
mistake will be made if it is plowed, 
unless clay can be added. Such 
plowing wouldmerel y deepen the 
sand, and at the same time break up 
the small amount of hard surface 
material which may have formed. If 
the subsoil is clay and the surface 
scant in sand or gravel, plowing 
should not be resorted to, as it would 
result in a slay surface rather than 
one of sand or gravel. A road fore- 
man must know not only what to 
plow and what not to plow, but how 
and when to plow. If the road is 
of the kind which according to the 
above instructions should be plowed 
over its whole width, the best meth- 
od is to run the first furrow in the 
middle of the road and work out to 
the sides, thus forming a crown. Re- 
sults from such plowing are great- 
est in the spring or early summer. 


Ditches and Fills. 


In ditches a plow can be used to 
good advantage, but should be fol- 
lowed by a scraper or grader. To 
make wide, deep ditches nothing bet- 
ter than the ordinary drag scraper 
has yet been devised. For hauls 
under 100 feet, or in making ‘‘fills’’ 
it is especially serviceable. It is 
a mistake, however, to attempt to 
handle long haul material with this 
scraper, as the wheel scraper is bet- 
ter adapted to such work. For hauls 


of more than 800 feet, 
should be used. 


Some Common Mistakes With the 
Grader. 

The machine most generally used 
in road work is the grader, or road 
machine. This machine is especially 
useful in smoothing and crowning 
the road and in opening ditches. A 
clay subsoil under a thin coating of 
soil should not be disturbed with a 
grader. It is also a mistake to use 
a grader indiscriminately and to pull 
material from ditches upon a sand- 
clay road. Not infrequently turf, 
soil and silt from ditch bottoms are 
piled in the middle of the road in a 
ridge, making mudholes a certainty. 
It is important in using a grader to 
avoid building up the road too much 
at one time. A road gradually built 
up by freqeutn use of the grader 
will last better than if completed at 
one operation. The foreman fre- 
quent use of the grader will last bet- 
ter than if completed at one opera- 
tion. The foreman frequently thinks 
his road must be high in the first 
instance. He piles up material from 
10 inches to a foot in depth only to 
learn, with the arrival of the first 
rain, that he has furnished the ma- 
terial for as many inches of mud. 
All material should be brought up in 
thin layers, each layer well puddled 
and firmly packed by a roller or 
traffic before the next is added. A 
common mistake is to crown too 


a wagon 





high with the road machine on a 
narrow road. 


Every Farmer Should Have a Drag. 


The.split-log drag should be used 
to fill in ruts and smooth the road 
when not too badly washed. The 
drag possesses great merit and is so 
simple in construction and operation 
that every farmer should have one. 
A special article will be published 
later telling how to make and use 
the drag. 


“THE DEVIL OF TO-DAY” 


His work in the Home, Church, Society, Bus- 
iness, Politics and every walk of life. A book 

portraying the grave dangers found in all con- 
ditions of life. Pitfalls and methods of escap- 
ing them. A warning note to Save young men 
and women from wreck and ruin. This great 
work contains more than 500 pages. A single 
copy will be mailed to any address on receipt of 
the price. $1.25. We want agents to sell the 
above book with a full line of standard subscrip- 
tion books, Red Letter Family and Teacher's 
Bibles. Catalog will be sentfree. This is your 
opportunity to make money. Write today. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 


PHILLIPS-BOYD PUBLISHING CO., 


ATLANTA, GA. 


DOG LOST 


Straved from my home a Scotch Collie, 
large size, long nose, short ears, very in- 
telligentlooking. Color, tawnyred, with 
white marki gs and white breast In- 
formation as to whereabouts yladly re- 
ceived T. B PARKER Raleigh. N. C. 


FOR SALE CHEAP 


One No. 4 Bennett Stump Puller 
complete, one No. 40Oliver Plow; both 
good as new. Also one Six Row Aro- 
stock Potato Sprayer. 


W. E. NICHOLS, -:- Greenville, N. C. 

















CATTLE 


best for beef. Write us. 


IMPROVE THE FARM 
SHORTHORN blood improves the cattle; oldest, big- 
gest and best herd in the Southeast; good milkers, but 
No Jerseys. 




















Lavender Lad2 24658. Present Herd Bull—1908. 


PALMETTO PARK FARM, - - 


Ocala, Florida. 








“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


DIETZ 
. LANTERNS 








THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD" 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘DIETZ’’ 
mavoesy R. E. DIETZ COMPANY new vor 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 


INSURE YOUR HEALTH 
Fp AND COMFORT 


on stormy “~ 
Wad wearing a 
SOWERY 


"PSH BRAN? 


. . SLICKER 


Clean - Light 
Durable 




















Guaranteed 
Waterp 


%GSD $300 Everywhere 


A.J TOWER CO. BOSTON. USA 
TowrRr een co uimTeo Tomonre CAN 








On cold mornings you may want to walk 
_ while plowing. Maybe your boy is so small 
he can hardly raise a gang plow with the 
foot-lift when the horses are stopped. In 


either case the trouble is overcome by 
using 


2) The 
§+~ Auxiliary 
Hand 
Lever 


The New Deere 
is the only gang so 
made that you can 
raise the plows with 
a foot-lift or with a 
hand lever—or with 
both, The auzxil- 
iary hand lever 
folds out of the way 
when nct in use, 


The Booklet Beautiful 


shows plows ancient and modern. Illus- 
trated by photos of actual plowing scenes 


amare this 





from all over the world. 
Ask for booklet No. 81 
paper. 


DEERE & COMPANY, Moline, Ill., vu. S.A. 









































Wool, Feathers, Ginseng, Roots, Tal- 
low, Beeswax, Pelts, Etc. 
Ship the above to 
M. SABEL & SONS, Louisville, Ky. 
Established in 1856. 
**Qver Half a Century in Lowisville.’’ 


Write for References: 
Weekly Price List. Any Bank in Louisville 


We are Dealers in Above—no Commission 
Merchants. 


oncrete Bi Bui iding Blocks 


or finish. Catalogue Free. 
ROULES MFG. CO., Depea ley. + Contervilles lewrde 
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Where to Buy Poul- 
try and Eggs. 














E¢s=2 For Hatching 
From high scoring birds, Barred Buff and 
White Rocks, White Buff, Silver Laced and Par- 
tridge Wyandottes, Partridge Cochins, Rhode 

Island Reds, Black Langshans, Light Brahmas, 
Black Minorcas, White and Brown Leghorns; 
$1 00 for 15, $2 00 for 30, $3 00 for 50, $5 00 per 100, 
@ hatch of two-thirds guaranteed or order du- 
plicated at half price. A few nice cockerels for 
sale of the different breeds, cheap as to quality. 
All of our pens are headed by high scoring 
birds. Write your wants and get something 
good for your money. We will givetwo settings 
of eggs for one bushel of peas. 

Oakland Poultry Farm, Ruffin, N. C. 


Eggs for Hatching. 


White and Barred Rock, White and Partridge 
Wyandottes, and Rose Comb R. I. Reds. High 
scoring birds from leading strains. 

We can please you. If hatch is poor we re- 
place eggs at half price. Eggs $1.00 per 13. 


MUMFORD POULTRY FARM, Morganton, N. C. 


The S. C. Buff Orpington 


Is. what you want. For size, beauty and quality, 
as well as fair dealing, try our flock (Cook 
Strain). Choice eggs, carefully saved and safely 
packed, $1.00 for 15, $2.00 for 32, $3.00 for 50, and 


~* MRS. G. W. HARDY, 


JEFFRESS, Va. 


Eggs. Eggs. Eggs. 


Rose and Single Comb R. I. Reds, Rose and 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns, Buff and White 
Plymouth Rocks. Eggs from our best stock of 
either breed $2.00 per setting = 15. Eggs from 
good stock, either breed, $1.50. Let us have 
your orders. CENTER GROVE POULTRY FARM, 

D. No. 1, Saxapahaw, N. C. 


CHESTNUT HILL 
POULTRY YARDS, 


NEWBURRY & TAYLOR, Props., MAGNOLIA, N. C. 
Pure bred Poultry, B. P. Rocks and Brown 
Leghorns. 


Eggs $1.50 for Fitteen. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks and 
S. C. Buff Orpingtons. 


Eggs for hatching from two of the best breeds 
there are. B. P. R., $1.00 per 15; B. O., $1.50 per 
15. Also a few nice cockerels for sale at $1.00 
each. Orders filled on short notice. Eggs strict- 
ly fresh, and packed so as to go safely anywhere. 

MRS. A. J. OWENS, CANON, Ga. 


SINGLE COMB R. I. REDS 


Eggs from nice colored and healthy birds at 
$2.00 per 15; $3.00 per 30; $7.00 per 100. I breed 
S. C. Reds exclusively. Send me your orders, 
Will give satisfaction. No stock for sale. 

N. A. HARTSFIELD, 
OAK HILL POULTRY FARM, WYATT, N. C. 


Single Comb White Minorcas 























The kind that stay white, also Buff Orping- 
tons and Brown Leghorns. Eggs $1.50 per set- 
ting. Stock for sale. 

W. H. KERR Jr., is = Monroe, N. C. 





Leghorns, Wyandottes, B. P. Rocks 


Three of the best breeds — Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, White Wyandottes and Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns—15 eggs for $2.00. Prize win- 
ners. Write for matings. 


W. L. Ormand, - Bessemer City, N.-C 
ORPINGTONS. .i5.5 $37 286 


A few settings from Premium Whites 
bee cs * esa 15. Promptness, safe delivery and good 
Orpington Place, 
aie 2. Clarksville, Va. 


[_angshans---Homer Pigeons. :-- :- 


Langshans bred to lay; eggs, $1.25 per set- 
ting. Homers, mated or unmated. 


SIDNEY JOHNSON, Boydton, Va. 


Scholtz’s Buff Rocks & White Wandottes 


Eggs from prize-winners, $1.50 for 15; Mam- 
moth Bronze turkeys, eggs $2.00 per setting. 


E. P. Scholtz, 20 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Rese and S. C. Rhode Island Reds, White Wy- 
andottes, S. C. B. Leghorns, Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks. Eggs at $1.00 per 15, $1.75 per 30, 
$2.75 per 50, $5.00 per 100. No stock for sale. 

Valley View Poultry ag ny J.D.iGlick, Prop., 
Route 1, Box 41, Dayton, V: 

















GREEN’S BROWN LEGHORNS 
Are the undisputed champions of North Caro- 
lina. Matings for 1908 are the strongest that 
can be put together, free circular, eggs $200 
per 15. JNO. P. GREEN, 708 E. Sth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


The Walnut Grove Poultry Yards 
Offer thoroughbred R, C, Rhode Island Reds, R. 
C. Black Minorcas. White Wyandottes, Hou- 
dans and S. C. Buff Leghorns aspecialty. Eggs 
$1.00 per 13. All letters answered, 


HH. D. HUDY, Propr., China Grove, N. C. 














w THE POULTRY YARD. wv 











IIl.—_Money in Thoroughbred Poultry for 


Farmers’ Wives 


and Daughters. 





Some Useful Lessons for Our Women Readers Given by Mrs. Deaton 
From Her Successful Experience With Poultry. 


Messrs. Editors: Continuing from 
last week, I will now give some of 
the lessons I learnéd in my second 
year with poultry—lessons learned 
in the hard and costly school of ex- 
perience. And the expense of learn- 
ing them by experience may be saved 
by those who are wise enough to 
profit simply by learning them here 
in your paper. 

& 


Lesson 5.—Do not mate too many 
hens to one cock, especially when 
yarded, and give breeders green food 
of some kind. One hen’s eggs lack- 
ed fertility this season and I attrib- 
uted it to these two causes. I now 
have rye in all my yards, and in ad- 
dition I feed a mash of scalded 
shredded alfalfa, with enough bran 
to make them relish it. 

Lesson 6.—Give a variety of feed, 
and all that the chickens will eat. 
I once feared my hens would be- 
come too fat to lay if fed too freely, 
but have learned by experience that 
‘a full egg basket demands a full 
crop. I feed a mash (as described) 
in the morning, what will be eaten 
up clean. Scatter wheat in litter, to 
put heng to work, and place a box 
of ear corn, a box of beef scrap, oys- 
ter shells and charcoal in their 
reach, and my feeding for the day 
is done. They have all they will eat 
every day; they balance their own 
ration, and fill my egg basket. 

Lesson 7.—Use Printer’s Ink.— 
When you have raised more thor- 
oughbred poultry than you need, or 
can spare some eggs, use printer’s 
ink. It will sell them for you. 

Thoroughbred stock may be accep- 
tably secured either by purchasing 
eggs or stock, but be sure to buy 





good quality of your chosen variety. 

I have given, perhaps, the ‘‘downs” 
rather than the “ups” of a _ begin- 
ner, but I have written this hoping 
others may avoid my mistakes, and 
not have to say “I never knew bet- 
ter.” 

& 

A Good Business for the Daugh- 

ters.—tThere are different lines in 
poultry keeping, all of which may 
be combined, or either worked sing- 
ly. The best results are secured, I 
think, when al] are combined, pro- 
vided the attendant has _ sufficient 
time to devote to make the work 
a success. Where there are several 
daughters in a family, I think it 
would be ideal for a combination, 
and by perseverance a nice income 
for each could soon be_ secured. 
Children enjoy working with poul- 
try, if given some of their own, and 
a poultry paper to read, so it is best 
to interest them while young, and 
before they have finished their pub- 
lic school course they will have the 
rudiments of an education which will 
give them pleasant and profitable 
employment on the farm. 

& 

You Can Make 200 Per Cent.—If 
chicks are ready to market in 
March and April, from 200 to 300 
per cent will be received upon the 
amount invested for eggs, oil and 
feed, and this per cent secured in a 
very few months. 

We would like to know of the 
“Woman’s Department of the Far- 
mer’s Institute’? being addressed on 
poultry raising at its annual meet- 
ings next summer. 

MRS. J. C. DEATON. 

Rowan Co., N. C. 








Geese and Grass in the Orchard. 


Messrs. Editors: I have tried every- 
thing to keep grass down in my or- 
chard, and now think of trying a 
flock of geese. They tell me they eat 
as much grass as a horse; and where 
they drop their dung’ grass. dies. 
Hogs root too much in the orchard, 
and sheep nip the trees. I do not care 
to plant anything in my orchard. I 
find if grass is kept close and the 
trees sprayed and whitewashed, it is 
all right. Give me your opinion. 

M. HIMEL. 

Welcome, La. 


Editorial Answer: That either the 
bite of a goose or its droppings will 
kill grass is a myth. A goose will 
not eat as much as a horse, but a 
great deal. Where geese have to 
graze close to get enough to eat, the 
grass is kept so short that it dies for 
want of leaves to do work that is 
necessary to plant life. Geese would 
keep down the grass if starved into 
doing it, or if given so little other 
grazing that they had to keep the 
grass bitten so close that it would die. 
The point might be reached where 
the geese would fail to be profitable, 
unless care was exercised to give 
them other grazing when needed. 

The care suggested for fruit trees is 
good, but plowing or working be- 
tween the trees with a disc harrow 
would likely be better than to use 
geese to keep down the grass. The 
geese would merely make the ground 
bare, if they kept down the grass; 
and the earth would pack and be 
baked out by the sun, if not of a 





sandy nature. Stirring the soil does 
more than merely keep grass down. 
It lets air into the soil, and air is 
as necessary as water for making 
plant food available. Also, if the 
soil is packed from being exposed to 
the sun all the time without any vege- 
tation to protect it, rains could not 
soak into the soil enough to supply 
the trees with the moisture they 
would need. ‘The rains falling on 
the bare ground and not being able 
to soak in would do more than run 
off, if the land was very sloping; 
they would wash out gullies. 





The experiment stations conclude 
that the droppings from 100 hens in 
six months when preserved with 
kainit or acid phosphate, or both, 
amount to 1,500 pounds; and is 
worth fully sixty cents -per hundred 
—$12.00 per ton. At that rate, the 
droppings per hen per year would 
be worth 18 cents. Let each answer 
for .himself whether the 18 cents 
are being realized by the use of the 
manure for fertilizer, or whether it 
is allowed to lie in the poultry house 
to befoul the air and breed disease 
and pests. 





In some of the English markets 
dressed turkey can be bought al- 
ready cut up, like beef can be bought 
at our butcher shops; and the most 
desirable cuts sell for higher prices. 
That condition will doubtless come 
in this country some time, and it will 
enable many to eat turkey meat, who 
cannot now afford to buy- a whole 
bird. 





IDYLWILDE STOCK and EGGS FOR SALE 


White, Barred and Buff Rocks, M. 
B. turkeys and Rouen ducks. 

Rock Eggs $1.00 to $2.50 per setting 
of 15, M. B. Eggs $4.00 per 11, Rouen 
Eggs $1.00 per 11. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Exhibi- 
tion stock a specialty. Address all 
communications to 


IDYLWILDE FARM, 
cherry, N, C. 


Blue Ridge Poultry Farm, 
J. R. BRYANT, Propr., Ronda, N. C. 


S. C. White Leghorns a Specialty. 


They are the premiers in laying and the 
standard by which the prolificacy of 
other breeds is judged, Guaranteed 
pure, fresh and fertile eggs $1.50 for 15. 
Expressed safely anywhere. 
your order and get the best, 


Remember this ad. 





Give me 


It may not appear again. 





4} EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15 





we S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
ay horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 for 13. 

Send for folder, it’s free. 


“ NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, = Charlotte, N. C. 


Woodland Poultry Yards 
W. E. Barrett, Prop., Farmville, N. C. 
PURE BRED FOWLS 

R. C. R, I. Reds, White Plymouth Rocks, 


White Wyandottes and S. C. Brown Leghorns. 
Eggs 1.00 per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed 








Leslie Johnson’s Superb 
White Wyandottes : : 
Pure bred for twenty generations; prolific win- 


ter layers; hatching eggs $2.00 per fifteen; fer- 
tility guaranteed 


LULLAHOUSE POULTRY FARM, 
Aberdeen, 2 w North Carolina 


S.C. B. Leghorn Cocker- 
els for Sale. 


Fifty thoroughbred S. C. Brown Leghorn 
Cockerels for sate, $1.00 to $1.50 each. No hens 
or pullets for fe except in pairs. Hensand 
pullets are $1.50 each. Carolina Stock and 
Poultry Farm, C. U, Hinshaw, Prpr,, R. F. D, 
6, Greensboro, N. C, 


Black .Langshans Exclusively 
Extra good layers. Eggs per setting of 13 81; 
oe 3 full grown $2; Hens each $1.50; trio for 
Bay View Truck and Poultry Farm, 

Box 164, - - Morehead City, N. C. 


“t Rose Comb Leghorns 
Plymouth Rocks 
Wyandottes 
MAMMOTH 2222°,Turkeys 
White Turkeys 
Berkshire Swine, Imported strains Jersey 


Cattle. Mention this paper when writing. 


JOHN C. FOWKE, 
Barnwell Co. - 











Baldock, S.C. 


Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds 


Winners at Jamestown Exposition, At Char- 
lotte Poultry Show, won special for best reds in 
Show, State cup for best display of Rhode Is- 
land Reds club specials for best Shape and color. 
Pens headed by Tuscarora, Roanoke, Croatan 
and Oconalufty, eggs $1 25, $2 00 and $3 00 per 15. 

WM..L. SAUNDERS, 
Dept. D, Durham, N. Cc. 


Ware’s Single Comb Reds 


won Ist, and 2nd, at Raleigh, N- C., and Green- 
ville, S.C, 1st, 2nd and 8rd at Charlotte and 
Gastonia. Shape and Color specials on cock- 
erels and pullets from Rhode Island Red Club 
of America. Eggs $1 50 to $2 00 per 15. 


R. E. WARE, : Shelby, N.C. 


EG $1.25 per clutch of fifteen. If in 


wane of Barred Rocks get the 
amous “RINGLETS” from 
stock not inbred. of 
Uraha Poultry Farm, Rich Square, N.C. 
Eggs From Prize-Winning S, C. Brown Leghorns 
I guarantee hatch of 10 chicks or furnish 2nd 


setting at half price. Prices: Yard No. 1, eggs 
2.00 per 15; Yard No. 2, 1.50 per 15. 


D. S. Thornburg, Cherryville, N. C. 


S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS. 


Bred exclusively for5 years. Thoroughly up to 
the standard. Satisfaction guaranteed, Fer- 
tile eggs $1.00 per 15; $3.00 per 50. 


N. B. Crudup, Jeffress, Va., Route 1. 


15 Varieties Purebred Poultry. :-- :- 


Eggs ¢ Je setting. Cetelemne free. 
J. T. YODER, Route 1, Hickory, N. C. 
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Garden, Orchard, and Truck Farming. 








Shallow Cultivation of Vegetables. 


About this season we begin to be 
very impatient for planting vege- 
tables. Their growth seems _ so 


slow and the time of waiting so long. : 


Did you ever tickle the soil with a 
hoe and watch the plants look up 
and laugh? A little stirring and 
loosening of the soil about the roots 
these days will do wonders. 
* * 

If plants are small, use the hoe 
or garden. rake and work close to 
the plants, to prevent the packing 


of the top soil so much, but work 


shallow so ag not to disturb the 
tender roots. If plants are large 
enough to have had one hand culti- 
vation, use horse and _ cultivator, 
working very shallow and as_ close 
to. the plants as possible without in- 
juring them. Good cultivation is 
as necessary as good soil, to promote 
extra early and abundant crops. 
s* * * 

English peas, beets, cabbage, and 
onion sets are especially responsive 
to treatment of shallow cultivation. 





If one is ambitious to have the ear- 
liest vegetables, one will find that 
“elbow grease” applied with brains 
will put them to the front. 

* * * 


An amateur gardener complained 
that the garden was at a standstill. 
Nothing was growing. When asked 
about cultivation, the reply was that 
it was not needed as the garden was 
free from grass and weeds. A visit 
to the garden disclosed the fact that 
heavy rains had packed the soil so 
closely that the tender plants had 
no chance to grow. When it was 
explained that the function of culti- 
vation is not entirely to kill weeds, 
but partly to keep the soil loose and 
allow air and sunlight to penetrate 
it and fulfill their mission, the gar- 
dener plied the hoe with a will; and 
in twenty-four hours the effect was 
plainly seen in the growth of the 
vegetables where the soil was 
loosened. 

MRS. C. S. EVERTS. 

Ridgeland, Miss. 








More About Managing Scuppernongs. 


. Some Directions About Getting Cuttings and When to Prune to Avoid 
Injury to the Vine. 


Messrs. Editors: I note an inquiry 
about pruning and rooting scupper- 
nongs. You can cut a scupernong 
after it is in full leaf, and it will not 
bleed. Did you ever see a vine bleed 
when.it got broken while gathering 
grapes? Take a nail keg or a box 
about the same size, bore an auger 
hole through both sides, put it so 
you can get to the vine, then run 
the end of the vine through the hole 
‘(letting the end stick through about 
a foot), then fill the keg or box 
with dirt. Next fall you will have 
a rooted vine. Then cut it from the 
mother vine, and plant it; but be 
particular and don’t plant a scup- 
pernong too deep. 

W. H. TURRENTINE. 

Alamance Co., N. C. 


Editorial Comment: A full and 
frank exchange of ideas between 
the readers themselves and between 
the readers and editorial workers 
is always appreciated, as a means 
of keeping up general inter- 
est and keeping all of us in touch 
with one another. It sometimes 
happens, as in the present instance, 
that a friendly criticism or com- 
ment on something that has gone 
before will show it is advisable to 
comment at more length on some 
point that in the first instance was 
passed over too briefly. 

* * * 


The method of rooting a_ vine 
given in the foregoing letter is 
doubtless good, but it calls for too 
much work. It is safe to say that 
nine times in ten a vine can be got 
from cuttings by the method given 
in the former article. If it is pre- 
ferred to resort to layers, rather 
than cuttings, to develop new vines, 
the keg or box mentioned in the 
foregoing letter is unnecessary. 
Merely open a trench a few inches 
deep in the line-of the grape row, 
and with wooden pegs confine in the 
trench a vigorous cane of the pre- 
vious season’s growth. When the 
shoots that will put forth at each 
joint have attained the length of 
about nine inches, fill the trench 
with good soil well packed about 
the young shoots. During the grow- 
ing season roots will put out at 
the base ef the young shoots, and 
the latter will be ready to _ trans- 
plant the next fall. One can expect 





half as many plants as the layer has 
joints. When putting the layered 
cane down, leave its end uncovered. 
To insure the formation of roots at 
every joint and a more uniform 
growth of the shoots, also to hasten 
the formation of roots, cut on the 
side of the vine opposite the bud 
a tongue about an inch long and 


one-sixtenth of an inch thick at 
every joint. 
* & * 
The scuppernong vine is_ likely 


to deceive one. It may be cut or 
broken and not bleed then, but bleed 
seriously later. If one did not 
notice the bleeding afterwards, he 
would naturally conclude that’ the 
vine could safely be pruned at the 
time it was broken or cut, while in 
the end the bleeding might be so 
serious as to injure the entire vine, 
possibly ‘causing the vine to die, or 
at least reducing the yield. Conclu- 
sive tests show that October and 
November are the safest months 
for pruning scuppernongs. After the 
vines have made a growth of five to 
six inches in spring, small vines (be- 
cause they are small) may be cut 
without causing serious injury; but 
large vines will bleed seriously. The 
weather in.a measure controls. the 
bleeding. A vine cut late in the 
winter, for instance, will not bleed 
until the weather begins to warm 
up, when the bleeding will be free. 
If the weather turns cool again, the 
bleeding will stop, but will be freer 
as spring advances. 
* * * 

Growers of scuppernongs will 
confer a favor by taking note of 
these points this year and reporting 
on them twelve months from now. 
Too many unneccesary restrictions 
surround the work of producing this 
delicious and easily grown fruit, 
which would be grown more large- 
ly if it was not supposed to be _ so 
difficult. 





I think The Progressive Farmer 
the best farm paper in the South, 
and I would like to see it in every 
home in the South. I could not do 
without it, even if it cost five times 
as much as it does. 


ton, and raising more corn and hogs 
and sowing more of the legumes.— 
A. E. S., Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





NEVER 
LEAK 


RO OFING- 


Sample Free 


Wt CONTINUE to patch when a few rolls of Congo ‘ Never-Leak’” 
Roofing will put an end to all of that expense at very little cost over what 
you are paying for repairs ? 

You can lay it right over your old roof, it is so soft and pliable. 

In these days of progress, articles which save Time, Labor and Money are what 
the busy man is looking for. And in Congo Roofing the three are most satisfac- 
torily combined. 

Congo will not leak or rot. 
changes, winds or water. 

It is easy to lay, durable, and will give the most service at the least money. 

Free Sample sent on request. Write today. 


UNITED ROOFING AND MFG. CO.,, 


Foster Co. 








It is pliable, non-shrinkable, unaffected by climatic 





587 West End Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago and San Franciseo. 





RST POTATO SPRAYERS 


- co ie a so a ee Or cee Oe ee 
4|NO MONEY IN ADVANCE - - Spray frst, then pay us out 


rays 
Eve hing—potatoes and truck 4 and 6 rows at atime. 
Man-power and Horse-power. h 


= HU 





FOR MAN-POWER 











Hi 
agitation. Vapor spray stops Blight, 
| Brass valves, plun, Feirainer, etc. 














holesale prices (where no age.) 3 pay wn ees "a our free pray 
DOES THE WORK OF SIX 


HAYNIE COTTON GHOPPER tis ricst rat tan 


Don’t let the scarcity of labor bother you, buy the Haynie Cotton 
Chopper. This machine solves the labor problem to the farmer’s 
tremendous financial gain, for one boy can do the work of six 
expert hands, and the implement pays for itself in three day’s 
time. It works perfectly in any soil, straight or curved rows, level or hilly. 
= The gear-controlled discs can be adjus' to any 
distance; it chops clean, throws the grass, and 
off the row; cultivates the ground, and the 
fenders protect the plant. It runs steadily, and is 
easily attached to sulky. Illustrated matter, testimonials, 
prices, etc., will be sent you by return mail. Write us. 



















T/ 
sooo mode! COTTON CHOPPER CO. Suis ou 


« MEMPHIS, TENN., P. 0. Box 19 



























You will save half the labor and expense of “chopping out,” save from three- 
a quarters to one and one-half bushels of valuable seed d 
grow an extra bale for every fifteen acres planted—if, instead of 
sowing the seed wastefully in drills, you plant it in hills, with our 
IMPROVED SEED DROPPER 


The only Cotton Planter made that drops the seed at 





regular 
intervals—just where you want it and enough in each hillto 
insure a good stand. Seed don’t have to be rolled or delinted 




















Made of for use in this dropper, and 1 bushel will plant 3 acres. 
The Jmeroved Seed Deoyeer will save enough the first 

STEEL. —in labor, money and increased yieli—to pay for = 

Light and times over. Write TODAY and we will’ sen 


onvincing proof—of the work of 
this wonderful, ag ee crop-increasing 
Cotton Planter, and tell you where to buy it. 
THE HARRIMAN MANUFACTURING CO.,* 
*1 River Avenue, Harriman, Tenn, 


Compact. 












I believe in the} 
rotation of crops, planting less cot- | 








THINKING FARMER 


of today wiio are alert to their own interests 
BUY DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 
who sells the BEST for the LEAST money. 
THE GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO., of Atlanta, Ga., operate the 
only factory in the South selling direct at factory prices. 
OUR DIRECT TO YOU PLAN 


saves you the drummers’ expense, the jobbers’ commission, and 

enormous dealers’ profits. We can save you from $25.00 to $40.00 

ON RUNABOUTS, TOP BUGGIES, SURREYS, PHAETONS, 
AND WAGONS, 


OUR NEW MONEY-SAVING CATALOG. 


with complete descriptions and 
full particulars will be mailed 
Postpaid. Write for it today. 
A postal will do, 
Golden Eagle 
Buggy Co. ¢ 
Lov 
Edgewood Ave. 
Atianta, Ga. 
Station 6 
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ON RECHIPT OF $100ONLY 


Quick Sale of Great Bankrupt Stock of Golden Oak Extension Tables 


On receipt of $1.00 only we will ship you at once, by freight, any one of these beautiful and durable Golden Oak Exten- 
sion Dining Tables or Kitchen Tables. ‘This is a magnificent assortment of tables purchased from a bankrupt factory. By 
taking the entire large stock (possible for us because of our great business) we broke all records even in brankrupt sales and 
secured the tables at far less than it cost to make them. Send us $1.00, giving your post-office and shipping address, and any 
table you select will go to you direct from Richmond. On its arrival at your depot, your freight agent-will allow you to ex- 
amine it carefully. If it is perfectly satisfactory, pay the balance due and charges and take table. If not what you want, or if 
not superior to any table you can buy at double our price, regurn it to us by freight, collect, and we will refund your $1.00 at 
once and freight charges. Can we make you a fairer propositjon? Even after taking it to your home, if you do not find it 
what you wish, you can still return it to us, and we will refuyg you all your money. 


Remember, that these tables are solid, of the best material and are 
built in the very latest of tasteful styles. If you place one in your ay ee Mas tui ae ee 
dining-room or kitchen, you are absolutely sure that you have the : Sete ees Sie tee, 
best. And think of the prices! The lowest ever made on similar _ 
tables solely because we bought a gigantic bankrupt stock from a 
large factory that has become widely known asa manufacturer of the 
very latest Golden Oak Extension Tables. 











i, 














- | DINING EXTENSION TABLE No. 20, ONLY $5.78 


This is a magnificent All Oak Dining Extension Table. The material was especially 
selected for its real worth, solidity, lasting properties, and all around durability. The 
Tavle has square top, 42x42 inches, five legs each leg 3% inches in diameter and can be ex- 
tended to serve the largest family. The tops are fitted with patent inside frames into 
which the legs are securely fastened. The legs are turned and fluted. If you wish a beau- 
tiful dining room table that will compare well with the finest furnishings, then this table at 
the astonishingly low bankrupt sale price is a wonder. Shipped carefully crated and 
knocked down from Richmond, Va. - The regular prices are $10.00 to.$15.00. Our price is— 
6 ft. table $5.78, 8 ft. table $6.73, 10 ft..table $7.88,,12 ft. table $8.93. 














THE ABOVE EXTENSION TABLE, $5.78. 
No. 19%—Size 42 x 42 Inches. 


This is an acknowledged beauty. It is plain oak or American quartered oak, solid and 
serviceable.- This elegant dining table is one that you would rightly be proud of—Solid 
Golden Oak Gloss. It is one of the strongest and most modern dining extension tables 
on the market to-day. .It is made from lumber thoroughly air seasoned anddried. The 
five legs, each 3} inches in diameter, are ornamented by handsome fiuting. This table 
would cost you twice to three times our price. Is is Nae carefully crated and 
yeerked down to make low freight rates from Richmond, Va. Regular price $10 to $15. 


pas * eameiaai price :—6 ft. table $5.78, 8 ft. table $6.73, 10 ft. table $7.88, 12 ft. table 














THIS DINING EXTENSION TABLE No. 30, $3.25 


Size 42x48 inches. Legs 2% inches in Diameter. 


This beautiful square top, five leg extension table, Golden Oak Gloss. is made of care- 
fully selected and dried material. The top is plain oak or American quartered oak, as vou 
may prefer, and the legs are all beautifully ornamented by fluting. It is strong and durable 
and most handsome in appearance. It will compare favorably with the finest furnishings. 
Shipped carefully crated and knocked down from Richmond, Va. Regular price $7.00. 
Bankrupt price, $3.25. 




















* * . +f ¥ * 
igh - ‘ ; is Ras ee Fee 





BEAR IN MIND That we guarantee these tables. If you have any 

V doubt of our reliability, write to the Bank of Richmond, Virginia, one 

KITCHEN TABLE LIKE ABO E, $1.20. of the largest banks in the South, and they will tell you that we 
Do you want a handy, serviceable, long lasting and, withal, a first-class, handsome always keep our promises. Send one dollar 1o-day. The on'y reason we 


kitchen table? The above table shows one of the most sought after styles, Top is aSk for $1.00 in advance is to keep away persons who would write out of 
made of white poplar, unpainte The frame and legs are finished in Golden Oak. The idle curiosity. If i k 
legs are 2} inches in diameter and made of hard wood. Our record breaking, bankrupt ' ee 4 you wish to save charges, the express company make 


rices: No. 24—Top 24x 36 inches $1.20 each. No. 27—Top 27x42 inches $1.35 each. 10°F handling C. O. D. shipments send full amount with your order, and 
jo. 29—Top 29 x 48 inches $1. we advise this. 


SPOTLESS COMPANY, Inc., 


103 SHOCKOE SQUARE, | RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
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fe a AMES REGISTERED 
eg mee nas cals This trade mark will be found 
Fol ogy armors stgacive in appearance on every bag of genuine 


= ROYSTER FERTILIZERS} 


and gravel, etc., and es es iol Inat 
It is our guarantee of superiority and a 
protection against fraud by imitation. 


per be satisfied with something “just as 
For twenty-three years Royster brands 
have led all others in North Carolina. 


F. S. Royster Guano Company 


us direct. We will sell you in any quantity, 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 





freight paid to your Railroad Station, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 

ELECTROID” (Hard Rubber Finish) 1 ply 
$1,85; 2 ply $2.20; 3 ply $2.60 per square. 

ACME” (Flint Coated. both sides) 1 ply 
$1.95; 2 ply $2.30; 3 ply $2.70 per square. 

UNIVERSAL” (Gravel Surface) $2.90 per 
square; one weight only—about 135 lbs. per 
square. 

Sufficient large-headed Galvanized Nasil, 
Liquid cement and full printed direction sfor 
laying, pucked in the core of each roll. “YOU 
Ofte for Desootive Catalog “G." Samp 

e for Descriptive z “G.” Samples 
free for the asking. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Also Portland Cement, Lime. Plaster, Etc. 








CHARLOTTE 


OBSERVER 








Every Day in the Year 








The acknowledged leading newspaper 
iy in North Carolina. Subscription price 


$8.00 per year; $4.00 six months; $2.00 LOW PARTY RATES via SEABOARD 


g 
three months. Highest priced paper in ieeeniinaet 
the State. By reason of our superior nis Deities ‘ ril 1 
mail 4 Ss ¥ e Seaboard announces effective Ap St, 
ail service, the Observer can be de they will sell First-class limited Party tickets a 


livered to almost any point in Southern at rate of Two cents per mile short line mile- 





Virginia, North Carolina and upper age plus arbritraries per capita, between all 2 : 
South Carolina on the day of publica- points on the Seaboard Air Line Railway for Has had seven years of gtowing popu- 
on partiés of ten or more traveling together on 













one ticket, passengers entitled to the same larity and increasing sales. Why? Be- 
THE SEMI - WEEKLY OBSERVER peivileges as those holding regular First-class | cguse it beats them all in planting corn, 


pone hundred end fifty pounds of baggage will cotton, peas, pea- 
‘ : Transpo ree for each whole ticket an 

issued every Tuesday and Friday seventy-five pounds on each half ticket. nuts, sorghum, 
104—PAPERS FOR $1.00—104- : For rates, schedules, information etc-, apply beans, rice, vel- 








Cc. H. GATTIS, Trav. Pass. Agt., = 
4 W. Martin St., (Tucker Bldg-), vet beans, cauta CROWNED WITH} 
Specially edited and arranged for the Raleigh, North Carolina. loupes and wa- 
farmers, gives at all times the gist of 





termelons. 


SUCCESS 
Tens of thousands 
of intelligent farm- 
crs after trying all 


State, national and foreign news. Lays 


stress on furnishing connected news THE CHEAPEST 


stories, a very much neglected feature 
in many semi-weekly papers. Circula- 


SDndliy Gobuied sa laiaeae dS tawlaee F ARM LANDS 
steadily growing on account of its popu- 

















larit the leading kinds 
arity. 

Sample copy of either paper sent on of planters have 
request. 


In the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 


THE OBSERVER COMPANY facilities, and all considered— 


placed the crown 
of highest success 
upon the Cole 


ARE $0 UTH ERN LANDS. Planter. Why? Because the Cole Planter shortens aad lightens their labor 


and puts money in their pockets. 


Observer Building :: :: Charlotte, N.C- 

















They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 


Lee’s Agricultural Lime stock raiser. the dairymen snd general farmer, You had better find out about those Cole Planters before plant- 


the greatest markets in America. toreign|ing time. Write at once for free catalogue and full information. 











. . rade. po Europe, the West 
200 sacks Lee's Agricultural Lime, | trade. Its porte are nearest 

Considered one of the best on the —_ South America, the Panama and the 
MOM, sooo. oy CO! ae 








The South contributed nearly 700 millions “f g 9 

dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year, . * 
The South has a mild and healthful climate 

plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a 


500 Dozen Fish Roe. | 
: greater variety of products than any other part 











of the country, excellent school facilities and ’ 
Nice seed Peanuts, including Span- every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- : is4 ox F, Cc ha rlotte, | C. 
ish, North Carolinas and Virginias, telligent citizens. 
The South has extensive forests, veins of coal, 














deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, 


beds of clay, and many other minerals and he 
i oe aie ok ae CRESCENT PLOWS $8 fitnstricio 
The South is in need of more settlers to buy ae 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
Also a full line of other groceries buy wagons. implements, furniture and house- 


Write us for prices, hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 























They are the best plows ever made for the work intended, and are suitable 
for every line of work on the tarm. Light of draft, it saves team, is strong 








Re ae ae ee ee and economical in repairs; no sea hc ge + nyg yy no bolt ase yh 

D.L. Gore Company e y ow! bess wear. Sold subject to your approval by 

wt . ail WILMINGTON, e part of the Stank y for the home-seeker, manu- trial, Ask particularly forthis plow at your 
roce porters, al » A. & ° man iP by 





dealer's. if he is out of it, send us his 
name and you will be supplied. 


THE CALL-WATT CO., 














: M. V. RICHARDS, 
LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY 














Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway RICHMOND, - - - - - VIRGINIA. 
£24 F2Z000 Bre ee wT yoer spare time and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 
by illustrated lectures and grant diploma wit oe, 
Seltens. Dotroite W fone vane noe WASHINGTON, D. C. When writing advertisers. please mention this paper. 
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GROW PEAS WHERE NECESSARY. 


But Clovers Are Preferable Since a 

Cheaper Crop and Soil Improvers. 

Messrs. Editors: While the pea 
is the main nitrogen gathering plant 
of the South and will continue to be 
so, from the fact that it not only sup- 
plies nitrogen to our thin soils but 
also furnishes the best forage for our 
stock. Yet, we must admit that they 
are an expensive crop when compar- 
ed with the nitrogen gathering crop 
of the North—clover. For peas, we 
must plow, harrow and drag the 
land, in order to get the soil in the 
proper mechanical condition for the 
recéption*of the seed. To obviate 
this, I have tried for years to find a 
substitute, or at least lessen the ex- 
pense and work of obtdining nitro- 
gen; and at the same time to produce 
a quantity of nutritious forage. 

sess 

So far I find there is no plant that 
ean také-the place of that child of 
Massey, the cowpea; but I have been 
able in a great measure to substitute 
two clovers, red and alsike, to help 
en the more productive soils, while 
I tackle the poor places with peas. 
There are many sections of the 
South, where the clovers grow to 
perfection; and many others where 
they would grow if the methods of 
feeding now in vogue were changed. 
When clover is sown in the fall, it 
should be put in early and with the 
fall sown grains, wheat or oats. 
Drill your grain and follow with the 
seeder; and let the first rains wash 
the seed down into the bottoms of 
the little furrows left by the drill, 
so that the grain and clover will 
eome up together. 

sss 

Walking over -your fields in winter 
or spring, you will think you have 
no stand. You must stoop down and 
part the blades or grain, and you 
will find the tiny clover plants nest- 
Hng under the grain for protection. 

The surest and, to my mind, the 
ideal way to obtain a stand of clover 
and hold it through adverse weather 
conditions is to take a crab grass 
field where the dead grass forms a 
mulch over the surface; and the mid- 
dle of February sow the clover, with- 
eut preparation or covering. Those 
who will try this will be surprised at 
the results. They will see clover 
growing on land that they consider 
too poor for anything but peas. 

CLARENDON DAVIS. 
Huntsville, Ala. 





Helped Him Raise 40 Bushels Corn 
Per Acre. 


Enclosed find $1 for which credit 
me on my subscription to the best 
farm paper going. It is a great help 
to me and helped me to raise 40 
bushels of corn per acre last year.— 
T. L. Kindall, Iredell Co., N. C. 





cessine Edison Phonograph. 


Sent to your home on 


FREE 
AL 











Always Proud of It 
Always Glad to Tell If 
Want Others to Know It 


That's the truth about a man or woman who ‘buys a Tubular Cream Separator. When:peopie > 
have the best,tHére’is they don’t hesitate to say what they have,-and you’ll always find that when asked how he runs 
his dairy every Tubular owtier says: ‘‘Why I have a TUBULAR Separator.’’ He doesn’t simply say: ‘‘I use a separ- 
ator.’”? Ohno! He knows the Tubular is the best and he wants you to know he had the good sense to buy the best. 
It’s a pardonable pride. We all have it. Why shouldn’t we? 

We have been building cream separators for twenty- 
eight years right on the same spot; we know more about 
The T; b I building cream separators than anyone else in the business, 

u U ar and we know the TUBULAR is the best that ever was 
built. Why shouldn’t we be proud of it? Why shouldn’t 
the farmer who owns one be proud of it? It’s like a 
Built Better diamond ring; there’s nothing better. 

How about the fellow who has a‘‘mail order,’’ ‘‘cat- 
Runs Better alog house’’ separator, or one of the back number ‘‘bucket 
bowl’’ machines so loudly advertised in the papers? What 
Looks Better does he say about his cream separator? Does he speak up 
promptly and give the name of it? Not much; he just 
Skims Better says: ‘‘I have a separator.’’ He doesn’t like to tell the 
name of it. He does not talk about it when he can avoid 
Wears Better it. Twice a day when he tries to run it he says things 
about it that wouldn’t look well in print, but he isn’t 
‘Is Better anxious for his neighbors to know how badly he was 
soaked. Heisn’t proud. No indeed, he knows there isn’t 
than any other much for him to say. 

cream separa- 


tor. Ask the Which Will You Be 


man who 





One of the proud, sensible ones 
or one of the other kind? 


You have a chance to be either but you can’t afford to be in the second class. You cannot make a mis- 


take in buying a TUBULAR. It’s built and guaranteed by the largest cream separator factory in the world and the 
oldest in America. Wouldn’t you like our new catalog No. 283 ? Write for it please. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPARY, 


West Chester, Penna. : 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. Teronto, Can. 

















USE SWIFT'S BEEF BLOOD AND 
BONE FERTILIZERS Aig gs pha 


Ifyou want something mies Ese Air Cushion Stamps 


ELASTIC A DURABLE A PLEASING 





ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WKS. 
am Ouse oO. Je 
RY pagion ATLANTA, GA.——! 


A MAGAZINE 


? FREE 


end no money. Just your 
What do you mame and address and we 
will send you a copy of our 

















want to know/estingarticies and intorma- 
? matieg where’ yo tee" oe 

he > 
: wa Weeaeihed aie eens ryeoeus 
TO CONSUMERS: Buy Reliable Fertilizers, made from Where do youlfo snow sexton oP ing move 
Slaughter House Products, CATTLE BLOOD, AND BONE. want to go |scii ‘on f-you want te tort 
We use EXCLUSIVELY All Animal Matter Ingredients. It Want to know ‘shout if ie he 
will pay you to give Swift’s Reliable Fertilizers a trial, if you ? yous cent Just aletter ask 
have not already done so. We have hundreds of testimonials Do you want pod fo 
from farmers in the South, testifying that Swift’s Fertilizers t sie, Gc ahal aes toren von 
o buy a farm|srescarching tor'and in whet 
are-best Plant Food on the market. Send us your name for our §} } state you wish tolocate, Just 
new booklet for 1908. or business [tell 3s what you want “only 
Use Swift’s Eagle 10-2-2; Swift’s Corn and Cotton Grower ? formation” “It'you want to 
10-3-3 and Golden Harvest or Red Steer, 8-2-2. where, if you desire to move 
Ask us. to another state or city, write 
at once and tell us what you 





: “1 It costs you and let ‘us send you FREE 
Swift Fertilizer Works, | ‘on™ 222e 
ATLANTA, GA. ° - - ‘WILMINGTON, N. C. oe ag ett 9 name 


When writing ‘Advertisers, ‘please; mention 
is pater, — we 











